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In the secluded Highland glen, 

Far from the haunts of busy men, 
Where, warmly sheltered, stands the cot, 
Remote from every noisy spot 

Where crowds in daily contact meet, 
And ham of commerce fills the street; 
Where not a rail-road yet has found 

Its way, and smoked the country round; 
Where their next neighbour, strange enough, 
Hails from, perhaps, some ten miles off; 
The Pedlar’s visit on his way, 

Becomes a kind of holiday, 

An epoch in the cottage life, 

With something new and stirring rife. 
Of the great world, whose busy hum 
Can ne’er to that calm dwelling come, 
He brings the news—news, old before 

It reaches that lone cottage door. 

But far more rare and tempting things, 
Our ambulating chapman brings, 

That huckster from the banks of Forth, 
That genuine Yankee of the North. 


Behold his well-stored pack unmade, 
And all its tempting wares displayed, 
Those muslins fine and showy ginghams; 
And then that box of gilded thingums, 
Where rings and broaches meet the view, 
Carngorum pins, nay, diamonds too, 

Or something that’s so very like, 

The wondering Cottar's gaze they strike, 
Dazzle the weak eyes that inspect ‘em, 
And ask a Bailey to detect ’em. 

Hark, with what eloquence the elf 

Puffs off the merits of his pelf; 

See with what earnestness he dwells 
Upon the worth of all he sells, 

And while he nought the matter minces, 
Unfolds his story and—his chintzes; 
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Perfections to his eyes are plain, 

Though others hunt for them in vain. 

That glozing tongue of his, I wot, 

So long has said ** the thing that’s not ;" 

So long has told the ready tale 

Of wondrous bargains on the nail, 

That, in due time, the knavish elf 

Has turned believer of himself; 

Doats on the coinage of his brain, 

To him than naked truth more plain; 

Deals out his falsehoods without ruth, 

And credits them as gospel truth. 

Nay, do but mark his wheedling ways, 
That crone believes each word he says. 
Nay, Goody, thou wilt learn ere long, 

The burthen of the good old song, 

That “ hope’s best sweets are dashed with bitters,’ 
And that “all is not gold that glitters.” 
*Tis so: morn’s gorgeous colourings 

Are bright, but evanescent things; 

The bubble with its rainbow hues, 

And glittering globe, that so amuse 

The youthful chemist in the blowing, 

Is gone ere we can mark its going. 

Sweet flowers, the brow of summer braiding, 
Thought bright at morn, at eve are fading: 
So ‘twill be with our Pedlar'’s prints, 

Rich in their finely-blended tints, 

Which he will ever and anon 

So lovingly descant upon, 

Swearing their colours everlasting, 
Whatever strong infusion cast in. 

Alas! for man's veracity, 

Those flaunting flowers are born to die, 
Those colours gay are made—to fly. 

When alkalis have spent their power, 

You look—and where's the gorgeous flower? 
Where all those colours softly blended? 
Alas! their short-lived reign is ended; 
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Those hues, so fair to look upon, 
Will, like the Pedlar’s self—be gone! 

See how the rest, with ready faith, 
Believe whate’er the Pedlar saith; 
All but the “‘Gude-man” of the house: 
His is a larger share of nous : 
That useful, daily-needed knowledge, 
Not conned in musty books at college, 
But gleaned from Nature’s open volume, 
That broad book with its ample column, 
Spread wide in market-place and stall, 
Where chapmen mingle, one and all, 
And drive the bargain with a tact, 
Oft by your keenest lawyers lacked. 
Yes, the “*Gude-ma: _~as had his schooling 
From page like that; he stands no fooling, 
Not he, by sharp experience taught; 
Nor that at rate so easy bought. 


His hand is on his purse, aware 
That danger’s nigh; he holds it there, 
And from his action it is plain 
He means that it shall there remain. 
In these hard days of banks and bubbles, 
Of monetary cares and troubles, 
When folks, awaking from their dreams 
Of mighty El Dorado schemes, 
Blush, when too late, at their confiding 
In things that have no sure abiding, 
But in the course of one brief day, 
Take eagles’ wings, and flit away! 
Say, would not sume men give the lore 
That they had learned from books, of yore, 
In halls of Harvard or of Yale? 
Would they not think such knowledge stale, 
Compared with what our “ Gude-man's” showing, 
To yonder knave, with all his knowing ? 
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Sweet is the genial hour of teeming birth, 
When visions, winged from Fancy’s fairy earth, 
Are bodied in the Poet's mind, and frame 

“ A local habitation and a name ;” 

Sweet is the moment, when the sculptor's art 
Bids into life some bright creation start, 

The glorious incarnation of his thought 
Achieved, and into breathing marble wrought ; 
Sweet the soft impulse of the genial hour, 
When Music's Votary feels the active power 
Of warm imagination, prompt to pour 

Some native melody, unheard before ; 

Sweet is the joy that thrills the Lover's breast, 
When the soft feeling, ne‘er before confessed, 
The answering vow, by virtue’s self approved, 
Comes faltering from the lip of the beloved :— 
But not so sweet as is the holy yearning, 

The gush of heart, when to his home returning, 
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The Father from his hearth not long away, 

Nay, but the lapse of one brief summer day, 
(Yet, does that summer day, so briefly sped, 
Seem as though ages in its lapse had fled.) 

Oh! when he feels that soft cheek warmly pressed, 
Against his own,—caressing, and caressed ; 
When t’other ** wee thing” wildly runs to bring 
What his young fancy deems the prettiest thing, 
A nose-gay gathered for papa's return, 

Proud by such gift his sweetest kiss to earn; 
When his sweet wife sits waiting in her chair 
Such kiss of his the little ones can spare, 

O! to describe the rapture of that hour, 
Transcends the Poet's art, the Painter's power: 
And if it foil the Painter and the Poet, 

Can musty bachelors ere hope to know it? 

Oh! such a sight should shame the selfish elves, 
And make them wed—in pity to themselves! 
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Need we, as custom prompts, repeat 

The parting, from those lips how sweet ! 
Nay, wherefore wish ‘ Good night,” to thee ? 
When every night of thine mast be, 

E’en as thy days, all good and fair,— 

Days void of guile, nights void of care. 

A single look of thine can tell 

That in thy gentle bosom dwell 

Such peace, such sweetness, and such grace, 
As beam forth from that happy face. 

That eye bespeaks a calm within, 
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As dove-like innocence serene. 

No visitation rude comes there 

Of fitful spleen, or carking care. 

Oh, no! that look, that gentle smile, 

Proclaim a bosom void of guile, 

Not one o’erpassing cloud to shade 

A heart, where Peace her home hath made. 
Then why, as custom prompts, repeat 

A parting, from those lips how sweet! 

*T were but a waste of words, and vain, 

To wish to thee “Good night” again. 
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So Mary, you have really given up all intentions of 
going to Mrs. Malleron’s party to night ;” said Julia 
Mordaunt to her sister. 

“ T never thought of going, Julia.” 

“ It will be a splendid aflair.” 

“ IT don’t doubt it.” 

“The newly arrived Count Hundsfoth will be 
there” 

« I dare say he will; Mrs. Malleron likes to form 
collections of wild animals.” 

“ Mary, for shame! your sarcastic temper will be 
the ruin of you.” 

“ Nay, sister, you misunderstand me, I do not 
mean to be ill natured, but I will not go to the party 
in question, because I mest heartily despise the mis- 
tress of the feast.” 

«“ Why so inveterate in your dislike of poor Mrs. 
Malleron, Mary? She has very elegant manners, is 
highly accomplished, and gives splendid entertain- 
ments.” 

“ You well know my objections to her, Julia; after 
jilting the lover of her youth, she married a decrepid 
old man, solely for his wealth, and now, leaving her 
suffering husband to the mercy of hirelings, she is dis- 
sipating with a free hand the price at which she sold 
herself, while she is exposing herself to the world’s 
laugh by her indiscriminate coquetry. She may be 
a woman of elegant accomplishments, but I know, 
and so do you, Julia, that she renders herself con- 
temptible by her pride of purse, dangerous by her love 
of scandal, and something more than indiscreet by 
her desire for notoriety.” 

« Quite a cabinet picture, Mary, upon my word; 
I did not think you were so skilful in making sketches, 
but you must excuse me, sis, if I tell you, that such 
pictures lack the varnish of charity, which covers 
many defects, and brings out many beauties.” 

“It may be so, Julia, but if I were disposed to 
carry out your figure, I should say that the most 
hideous portrait that ever was drawn by malice, or 
coloured by slander, would be allowed a place in the 
saloon of fashion, if it were only decked with a gilded 
frame. However, there is no use of discussing the 
subject; I will never visit one whose character I 
despise, so that question is settled: and now let me 
help you dress for this splendid party, since papa will 
soon be waiting for his game of chess.” 

“ You are a strange girl, Mary; I begin to think 
you are only fit to be the wife of a country parson, 
To think of your giving up such a party to stay at 
home and play chess! But perhaps you expect visi- 
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ters?” and Julia looked archly in her sister’s placid 
face as she spoke. 

“I deserve no credit for staying home with papa 
to-night, for I dare say, if I anticipated as much 
pleasure as you do, I should be selfish enough to 
leave him alone again, as I have often done on other 
occasions.” 

Julia was silent, for she was busily employed in 
the arrangement of a stray ringlet, and the engross- 
ing duties of the toilet, put a stop to all conversation 
save that which related to the important business then 
in progress. 

“There now, you look beautiful, Julia,” said 
Mary, as she kissed her sister’s cheek, “ pray do 
not waste your smiles upon any terror-faced count to- 
night.” 

«“ How you do hate foreigners, Mary.” 

“ You are again mistaken, Julia; I have no such 
narrow-minded prejudices as would induce me to con- 
demn men because they were born in another coun- 
try, but I do most heartily detest the affectations and 
pretence of those who come here with no other gift 
than impudence and whiskers, to speculate upon the 
gullibility of us Yankees. I will venture to wager 
my new bonnet, that Count Hundsfoth is a tall 
starved-looking individual, imprisoned in a tight frock 
coat, plentifully be-braided and be-frogged,—with a 
face covered with yellow hair, through which peep 
two little grey eyes,—a face, in short, something like 
that of our old dog Ponto, only without his honest 
expression.” 

“ Fie, fie, Mary !” 

“ Well, let me have a more accurate description 
when you return,” said Mary laughing, as she tied on 
her sister’s cloak. 

«“ Pray, Mary, where did you ever see Count 
Hundsfoth?” said Julia, as she took her seat at the 
breakfast table the next morning. 

«JI have never seen him,” replied Mary, with a 
look of surprise. 

« You described him so exactly,” said Julia, “ that 
I really thought you must have met with him, I 
wish you had been with me last night, for you would 
have found excellent food for your wit among the 
circle which the title of the illustrious stranger drew 
around him, Seated on a divan in the centre of one 
of the rooms, directly under the blaze of an immense 
chandelier, sate a little shrivelled-up man, such as 
you described, but with this difference, that if he re- 
sembled Ponto, it must have been when the poor 
dog was very sleepy, fur a more stupid, heavy look- 
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ing individual, I never beheld. A crowd of ladies 
were around him, Mrs. Malleron having been careful 
to take every body up to him as they entered the 
room, as if he had been a sovereign prince receiving 
homage, until at last the creature deliberately rose 
from the midst of them, sauntered carelessly round 
the room, and spying a convenient corner, settled 
his head against the wall, and actually went to sleep ! 
It required all Mrs. Malleron’s tact to cover such a 
fragrant breach of good manners; but he was a 
nobleman of sixteen quarterings, and so was ex- 
cused.” 

“J suppose his armorial bearings lacked support- 
ers, and he was therefore overcome by their weight;” 
said Mary laughingly. 

«“ He was overcome with something, but whether 
it was heraldic honours, Rhenish wine, or native 
stupidity, I could not discover. Mrs, Malleron tried 
to make him show off to advantage, but he required 
as much goading as the poor old lion in the mena- 
gerie, and when stirred up, contented himself like the 
wearied beast, with stretching out his talons and 
showing his teeth.” 

“Then you did not dance with him,” said Mary. 

«“ Why yes, I could not resist the temptation of 
being envied by all the belles in the room. He de- 
clared he should only waltz once, just to give us an 
idea of aristocratic dancing I suppose, and he selected 
me as his partner; but like most other honours, it 
cost me some pains, as he trampled without mercy 
upon my poor feet.” 

« Well, Julia, it may be an honour to have one’s 
toes trodden on by a count, but I assure you I do 
not envy you the distinction.” 

« Now tell me, how did you pass the evening ?” 
asked Julia, « I don’t believe you were without com- 
pany.” 

« No,” said Mary with a slight blush, “ Frank 
Merrivale came in, and took my place at the chess- 
board, much to papa’s satisfaction, as he plays a far 
better game than I do.” 

“I marvel at the encouragement you give that 
young man, Mary; he is good enough in his place, 
but really it is hardly consistent with your straitlaced 
notions of propriety to admit him on such a familiar 
footing,” said Julia. 

« Pray, what is your objection to him, my daugh- 
ter?” said Mr. Mordaunt, speaking now for the first 
time. 

«Oh, I have several, but I should think Mary’s 
prejudice against foreigners would operate unfavoura- 
bly with respect to the gentleman in question.” 

« Frank Merrivale is an American citizen, Julia,” 
said her father, “ although his grandfather and father 
were born in France; while the virtues which are 
hereditary in his family, would ennoble any name. 
I have more than once told you that what you call 
our prejudice against foreigners, extends only to a 
certain class,—a species distinguished by whiskers, 
mustachios and pretensions, who with sundry titles, 
often as empty as their pockets, obtain admission 
into our best society, and become the special pets of 
fashionable women.” 

« Really, papa, for my own part, I should be as 
much disposed to favour a foreign nobleman as you 
seem to be to encourage a poor watchmaker’s son; 
I prefer to be a little farther removed from the work- 
ing classes.” 
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“ Let me tell you a story, before you go farther, 
Julia,” said Mr. Mordaunt, as he finished his cup of 
coffee, “ There was once a poor little boy, who hav- 
ing lost both his parents by an epidemic fever, was 
about to be transferred to the city alms-house, when 
an humble tailor in the neighbourhood, compassion- 
ating his forlorn condition, took him into his family. 
Here he was treated like a son, being fed and clothed 
and sent to school, just as were the other children. 
As soon as he was of sufficient age, he learned the 
trade of his benefactor, and unwilling to remain a 
burden upon him, set off to seek his fortune. Taking 
his bundle of clothes on his arm, and throwing over 
his shoulder the bag containing the implements of 
his trade, he wandered about the country, going from 
house to house, making and mending the homely 
garments of the farmers, and receiving in return, food, 
lodging, and a pittance of money. Industry, honesty, 
and economy, always meet with a reward sooner or 
later, and the poor tailor, who never neglected an 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, or of improving 
his condition, is now a wealthy merchant; living 
among the treasures of a well filled library, and stri- 
ving to repair the defects of early education by the 
researches of his old age.” 

“I don’t doubt there are many such instances, 
papa,” said Julia, a little impatiently,” but what are 
they to us? Mamma used to tell us when we were 
little children, that there were few older families in 
England than the Mordaunts.” , 

“ That may be, my dear; as I know nothing about 
it, will not dispute the fact, but had I been brought 
up in the poor-house, I doubt whether I should have 
been allowed any claims to ancient descent.” 

« You! what do you mean, papa?” asked Julia in 
a tone of surprise. 

*“ Why I mean that I have been telling my own 
story, Miss Julia Mordaunt;” said the old gentleman, 
laughing heartily, “ and however aristocratic may be 
your feelings, they cannot be hereditary, since you 
are in fact, the daughter of a tailor.” 

Julia bit her lip; “ You only say these things to 
teaze me, papa.” 

« No, my daughter, you have often heard me speak 
of my early poverty, and though I spared your pride 
a knowledge of the details, yet when I find you so 
ready to despise others, I think it proper you should 
learn to know yourself.” 

«“ Well, if it is so,” said Julia, “ there is the greater 
reason for our making high alliances; I never see 
Frank Merrivale without thinking of our old clock, 
with its Ethiop face and rolling eyes, which his grand- 
father made.” 

« For shame, Julia!” exclaimed her father; “ but 
since you did not like my plebeian story, let me tell 
you an aristocratic one. When the insurrection of 
the negroes in St. Domingo, rendered that island a 
scene of carnage and destruction, many of the whites 
were, as you well know, glad to escape with their 
lives, even though obliged to leave behind them all 
their possessions, Among these was a middle-aged 
nobleman, who with his wife and infant son, were 
secreted in an American ship, and arrived in New 
York in a state almost of destitution, a few jewels 
being all they were able to save from the wreck of 
a large estate. But, though educated amid the ap- 
pliances of wealth, the nobleman possessed an active 
and enterprising spirit which would not suffer him 
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to sit down in idle lamentation. Turning his jewels 
into money, so that they might have immediate means 
of subsistence, he bound himself apprentice to a watch- 
maker; a trade for which his mechanical genius, and 
scientific acquirements, rendered him peculiarly well 
fitted. His efforts were rewarded with success, and 
his business became so flourishing, that he brought 
up his son to the same employment. The old man 
lived to see a moderate fortune acquired by himself, 
and a still more competent one by his son; while his 
grandson, after receiving the best education that 
our country affords, has inherited the estate along 
with the virtues of both. I need scarcely add, that 
I have been telling the story of the parents of Frank 
Merrivale.” 

“TI did not know he came of such high descent,” 
said Julia, pettishly, “ but be that as it may, (though 
I am a little disposed to be as incredulous on that 
subject as you often are on similar ones,) I should be 
very sorry to receive Frank Merrivale on any other 
terms than that of a pleasant acquaintance.” 

“Then you must make up your mind to be exces- 
sively grieved, my dear Julia, for it was only last 
night that I gave my unqualified consent to his be- 
coming one of our family.” 

« Well, I suppose I must make the best of it,” said 
Julia, as the blushing Mary hastily left the room, 
« he is handsome, amiable, clever, and all that, but I 
think Mary’s pretty face might have won a higher 
prize in the lottery of life.” 

If Julia was displeased at Mary’s humble marriage, 
as she considered it, she was still more dissatisfied 
with their moderate ideas of housekeeping. Well 
knowing that a wife cannot too soon assume the du- 
ties of a station, which is never filled well unless its 
tasks are closely and industriously studied, Mary, 
soon after her marriage made preparations for remov- 
ing to her own home. But Julia found continued 
cause of complaint against her plebeian sister. 

“IT don’t know how to understand you, Mary ;” 
said she, one day, “ papa would give you a handsome 
house, and the richest furniture, yet you prefer only a 
two story house, and such furniture as would suit a 
mechanic’s wife.” 

“TI will tell you my reasons, sister; if I were to 
chovse a stately house, and fill it with all the costly 
toys which fashion now requires, I should wish my 
whole establishment to be in keeping with such display. 
I should need double the number of servants and would 
be expected to entertain a great deal of company. 
Papa’s fortune can supply me with the necessary 
outfit for such a style of housekeeping, but Frank’s 
means are not adequate to the support of such extra- 
vagance. His fortune, though not very small, is all 
embarked in commerce, and of course is liable to the 
vicissitudes of mercantile life, therefore, it would be 
folly for us to venture upon expenses which we might 
afterwards regret. I am too proud to risk such mor- 
tifications as has befallen some of our acquaintances; 
I will not plant myself on the top of the hill only 
to be afterwards rolled into the mire at the bot. 
tom.” 

With such ideas, Mary could not but find content- 
ment, and while the friends of her girlhoood were 
striving to form ambitious marriages, heedless of the 
character of those to whom they united themselves, 
she was enjoying domestic happiness in her own 
quiet way. In vain Julia declared she was burying 
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herself alive. Mary could not be persuaded that her 
books and her music together with the performance 
of all her pleasant duties as a wife, a daughter, and a 
friend, afforded less gratification than the heartless 
intercourse of the gay world. Some pitied, many 
wondered at, and a few approved of Mary’s plan of 
life ; but the votaries of fashion were fast losing sight 
of her, and would soon have forgotten her very ex- 
istence, when a circumstance occurred, which, while 
it excited the envy of her cotemporaries, made her 
once more an object of especial interest to the lovers 
of wealth and rank, 

Somewhat more than a year after his marriage, 
Frank Merrivale received letters from France, stating 
that, during several years, search had been making 
for the nearest heirs to the estates and title of the 
ancient house of Merveille; and furthermore inform- 
ing him that undoubted proof had been received of 
the fact, that a branch of the family had been living 
in St. Domingo, from whence they had emigrated to 
America where they. had borne the name of Merrivale. 
The writer therefore requested that the eldest survi- 
vor of the family would send certain documentary 
evidence respecting his descent, and hold himself 
prepared, in case the testimony should prove satis- 
factory, to repair to France without delay. The 
proofs of lineal descent were easily procured, for 
Frank’s grandfather amid all the vicissitudes of his 
fortunes, had preserved the old genealogical parch- 
ments, together with a seal bearing the arms of the 
family; and these Frank sent, as directed, but with 
little disposition to follow them into France, unless 
some more certain benefit could accrue than he at 
first anticipated. The occurrence was a subject of 
mirth to his lighted-hearted wife, and Julia quizzed 
her unmercifully, telling her that she was revenged 
upon her, for all her slanders against foreign noble- 
men, since in spite of herself, she was now only a 
French countess ; while Mary retaliated by reminding 
her sister of her repugnance to the plebeian alliance 
with a watchmaker’s son. 

The affair proved, however, to be more serious 
than had been expected. In the course of a few 
months, Frank received a letter from the Count de 
Merveille, assuring him that he was the undoubted 
heir, and that a grant had been obtained by which all 
vexatious law questions were set aside, and permission 
given to consider him the next in succession, provided 
he should arrive in France previous to the death of 
the present possessor. ‘The Count urged the neces. 
sity of an immediate visit to France, declaring him- 
self weighed down to the brink of the grave by age 
and infirmities. Whether there was a little heredi- 
tary aristocracy still lurking in the yeins of the watch- 
maker’s son, I cannot say, but certain it is, that 
Frank Merrivale showed every disposition to accept 
the old Count’s invitation. ‘That Mary felt indifferent 
about the matter, is scarcely to be expected; but in- 
stead of the elation which Julia would have felt in 
similar circumstances, she was sadly pained and dis- 
appointed. She had looked forward to a life of quiet 
happiness, and she could not bear the thought of 
quitting her native land for an empty title and for- 
tune in a distant country. But she knew her first 
duty was cheerful submission to her husband's will, 
and she made every arrangement for their departure 
without a murmur of discontent. 

« Tell me honestly, Mary,” said Julia, “are you 
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not, in spite of your prejudices, both proud and happy 
at this change in your fortunes?” 

« Honestly, sister, I am neither one nor the other. 
We have already a fortune sufficient to all our wants, 
and as we are far too strongly wedded to American 
habits to find the same degree of enjoyment in a 
permanent residence in a foreign land, of what use to 
us is an empty title, which I should certainly be 
ashamed to bear in this country, even if it were pos- 
sible to retain it here.” 

«I only wish I were placed in similar circumstan- 
ces, Mary; indeed I have almost decided to accept 
the hand of the handsome Baron Wallenstein, my 
new admirer, as soon as he shall offer it, in order 
that I may meet you in Paris, and figure as my Lady 
Baroness beside my Countess sister.” 

« Do not jest about so serious a matter, Julia; it 
would break papa’s heart if you were to marry one of 
those strange gentry whom he so detests. He is un- 
happy enough at parting from me, though I assure 
him I shall soon return.” 

«“ But you surely will no 

«I have a presentiment that I shall; however, 
time will show whether my forebodings are true, so 
I will not dwell on them now; only let me beg you 
not to entertain the proposals of any one in the hope 
of meeting me in Paris.” 
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Two years after the occurrences above related, a 
cheerful family circle were assembled in Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s drawing-room. Frank Merrivale and his 
pretty wife sat on either side of the happy father, 
while Julia, with cheerful countenance and simple 
garb, was busied in fondling a lovely little babe, who 
nestled in her arms. The Merrivales had arrived 
only on that very afternoon, and of course all was 
joyful excitement. 

« Now tell me the whole story of your inheritance, 
and why you came back so much sooner than we 
had hoped;” said the old gentleman. 

Frank smiled. “I leave Mary to relate the 
affair,” said he, “ you know her skill in sketching.” 

«I shall make but a few rough strokes,” said 
Mary. “To begin, then; we found the old Count 
de Merveille, Frank’s great grand uncle, (is not that 
the relationship?) living in an old chateau some sixty 
leagues distant from Paris; as you have never seen 
any thing like an old chateau, I despair of giving you 
an idea of the utter desolation of the place. Imagine 
immense apartments hung with moth-eaten tapestry, 
and frightful portraits, uncarpeted, and destitute of 
fireplaces,—casements only half glazed, and flapping 
on their rusty hinges,—bed-rooms furnished with 
faded velvet curtains and coverlets of tarnished em- 
broidery, but without a single comfort so commonly 
found in our neatly appointed chambers,—terraces 
overgrown with weeds, and having their stone steps 
broken and decayed ;—such is a faint outline of the 

use; as to the grounds, they occupied a space of 
twenty acres, and produced a luxuriant crop of cab- 
bages and onions !~—Don’t laugh, Frank ; you know it 
is true: the land was farmed out to save the expense 
ofa gardener. The old count, proud, petulant, and 
devoted to snuff and écarté, was any thing but an 
agreeable host; and, upon the whole, Frank soon 
made up his mind that + Le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle, in other words, that neither title nor estate was 
worth coming after.” 


“ Nay, Mary, you are a little too severe,” said 
Frank ; “the truth was, that the age and embarrassments 
of the old count had allowed his property to fall into 
a state of dilapidation, which, with plenty of money 
might have been repaired. But I felt no disposition 
to spend my American dollars upon a tumble-down 
French castle, and when the count died—I might 
almost say, went out like a candle, for he seemed to 
have withered up till there was nothing left of him 
but snuff,—lI sold the chateau, and relinquished the 
title to a forty-fifth cousin of the family, who had 
made money enough by trade to be willing to 
purchase a countship at a price far beyond its 
value.” 

“ Then you came back no richer than you went ;” 
said Julia, laughing. 

« Oh, you are mistaken, lady fair, I brought back 
some thousands of francs, and that sturdy boy who 
clings to his aunt Julia, as if she were not a new ac- 
quaintance.” 

«“ By the way, Julia,” said Mary, “what has be- 
come of your elegant lover, Baron Wallenstein? When 
last you wrote about him, I concluded the whole 
affair was settled, and almost expected to be obliged 
to greet you as * my Lady.’” 

Julia’s face crimsoned, and she began kissing the 
baby with such violence, that she soon set him bawl- 
ing most lustily. Of course no questions could be 
answered, until little master was soothed into silence, 
and before that could be effected, Julia had quitted 
the room. 

«“ Do not speak to Julia on that subject,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt, smiling, “it is a most delicate matter, I 
assure you. In spite of all my remonstrances she 
would, I fear, have married him, had he made defini- 
tive proposals; but before he could do so, the question 
was decided by others. Julia was one day walking 
with him in Broadway, when she noticed a man of 
rather suspicious appearance dogging their heels, and 
presuming that it might be some pickpocket, allured 
by the Baron’s rich display of jewelry, she was several 
times upon the point of warning the noble gentleman 
to be upon his guard. However, dreading some un- 
pleasant disturbance in the street, she contented her- 
self with watching the man, until she reached home, 
when she meant to invite the baron to enter, and 
there inform him of his danger. But she was saved 
the trouble, for she was just ascending the hall steps 
when the individual in question, hastening forward, 
seized the baron by the collar, and with the help of 
an assistant constable dragged him to jail upon a 
charge of stealing the splendid Spanish cloak in which 
he was then exhibiting his elegant person. The fact 
was proved against him, he was discovered zo be a 
miserable adventurer, and his highness is now most 
honourably accommodated in Sing-Sing prison. Julia 
was, of course, excessively mortified, and even now, 
does not like to hear any allusion to the gentleman, 
but I believe it has cured her of her love for titles, 
and I should not be surprised if she should be con- 
tent now to bestow her hand on your old playfellow, 
Charles Barford, even though she knows his father 
was in early days, only a carpenter. AmI nota 
most unfortunate father? Surely the curse of plebeian- 
ism must cling very closely around me, since, with a 
countship in possession, and a baronetcy in expecta- 
tion, my daughters are, after all, destined to be the 
wives of plain American citizens!” 
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A TALE OF FLORENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR J, H, INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “KyD,” “ THE QUADROON,” ETC. 


“Oh, Love! the mischief thou hast done! 
Thou god of pleasure and of pain!”—Morris. 


4 
Tue golden sunlight of an Italian autumn evening 
poured through a gorgeously stained window of the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence, and 
fell upon the Mosaic pavement in a flood of mingled 
crimson and gold. In the light, knelt the figure of a 
graceful girl before a crucifix; her veil had fallen 
back from her face, and showed a countenance very 
youthful, but exquisitely beautiful. She could scarcely 
have passed her fourteenth year; yet that nameless 
charm of expression, that belongs to a lovely woman, 
was already hers. Her eyes were as black as night, 
and so very large and expressive, that one instinc- 
tively shrunk, to penetrate the secrets of the soul 
which were so unguardedly laid open. The rose of 
youth and health was on her cheek and lips; and so 
bright was the smile that dimpled her mouth, while 
she said her pretty prayers, as if the duty were a pas- 
time, that one could not think of her and sorrow in 
the same moment. Near her, but where the gor- 
geous sunbeam did not shine upon her, knelt a female 
attendant; while behind her, leaning against a pillar, 
was a youthful page scarce her own age; and further 
beyond still, stood, silent and stern, three men-at-arms. 

This tale is laid in the thirteenth century, and in 
warlike times. The civil wars and intestine turmoils 
caused by the feuds of the rival houses of Guelph and 
Ghibeline, filled all Italy; and the opposing combat- 
ants, whenever they chanced to encounter—in the 
street or on the highway, at mass or marriage—were 
sure to come to blows. This fair maiden was a 
daughter of the house of Guelph, and therefore was 
she thus formidably attended. As this story is foun- 
ded on an incident of this celebrated feud, it may not 
be amiss here, to refresh the reader’s recollection of 
its origin and character. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, a German 
noble, whose castle, called Gueibelinga, was situated 
in the mountains of Hertfeld, became a warm parti- 
zan of the German emperor; and, by his power and 
influence, contributed greatly to the stability of the 
empire. But his attachment to the imperial throne 
was not less distinguished, than his hostility to the 
papal power. On the other hand, the Pope received 
the support of Duke Guelph, of Bavaria, a bigoted 
Roman Catholic, and who laid claim to the crown 
of Germany, whose adherence to him was not less 
strong, than the attachment of the lord of Gueibe- 
linga to the emperor. During the life of Henry V., 


these two houses made no open advances of hostility ; 
but his death, without issue, gave rise to a contest for 
the crown, that has more or less affected the present 


state of every European dynasty. Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria, died not long after Henry’s decease, and his 
countess, Matilda, soon afterwards bequeathed ail her 
immense possessions to the See of Rome. The pope 
then took up the quarrel for the Guelphs, against the 
defender of the German crown, Duke Gueibelinga ; 
and the names Guelph and Ghibeline, soon came to 
denote the different parties of the pope and emperor, 
having in both cases lost their particular application 
to individuals. Thus, all the families that adhered to 
the pope were denominated Guelphs, and all that ad- 
hered to the emperor, Ghibelines. As many of the 
Italian cities had belonged to Duke Guelph, and 
others to the Ghibeline chief, Italy became divided 
by the feud; and even those cities that owed fealty 
to neither one nor the other, took sides and plunged 
into the quarrel. In many instances, a single city 
was divided by its knights, half taking one side of the 
feud, and the other half the opposite. ‘Thus Florence, 
itself, at the period of this historical tale, contained 
forty-two noble families of the Guelph party, and 
twenty-four of the Ghibeline faction. All Italy was 
in arms with the quarrel, and every day some new 
murder alarmed the citizens of every city, within the 
walls of which these two parties stood opposed to 
each other; and although often reconciled, every little 
accident renewed their animosity, and they again flew 
to arms to avenge their wrongs, and give vent to their 
mutual hostility. ‘The maiden who knelt in the 
cathedral was a Guelph, of the noble Florentine fam- 
ily of Donati. Her name was Elise. She was an 
only child; but her high name and exquisite beauty, 
as she was still a child, had not yet brought suitors 
to her feet. 

Having ended her prayers she rose from her knees, 
while the attendant advanced, and lifting the silken 
mat on which she had knelt, placed it across her arm 
to follow her out of the cathedral. But ere she moved 
Elise turned her head to re-arrange her veil, when her 
eye fell on a youthful knight, who, half concealed in 
shadow, by the shrine before which she had been 
kneeling, had evidently been a witness to the whole 
of her devotions. But Elise, after the first blush of 
surprise, did not see that she ought to be ashamed of 
being seen at prayers, and so she completed the ar- 
rangement of her veil; and beckoning to her page, 
who, in his turn made a signal to the men-at-arms, 
she tripped lightly along the marble pavement of the 
cathedral, and, with the young knight in her mind, 
disappeared. 

As she did so, he stepped forth from the conceal- 
ment of the shrine. He had entered the cathedral 
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by a side door unobserved, and struck with the girlish 
beauty of the worshipper whom he discerned before 
it, he had obeyed the impulse of the moment, and 
sought, unseen, its shelter, to gaze upon her face 
without interruption. 

This young knight was Otho Visconti, the nephew 
of the Archbishop of Milan, and the son of the chief 
of the Florentine Guelphs. He had that evening 
reached Florence from Milan, afier an absence of 
several years, and had entered the church to lounge 
away the half hour preceding vespers, when the kneel- 
ing girl arrested his admiration. ‘The quarter of an 
hour he spent in gazing upon the lovely face of the 
bright maiden, had been sufficient to captivate his 
heart. He felt she was a mere child, but he knew 
also that she would not always remain a child; and 
he inwardly resolved to watch the budding, and then 
pluck the flower! He was not quite in love with 
Elise, indeed, but he was ready to be so when she 
was of the age for wooing. 

He had been so engaged in admiring her, that it 
never occurred to him to look at the bearings of the 
page, or the coats of the men-at-arms, till their in- 
tervening forms, in the far distance of the aisle, hid 
hers from his gaze. 

Otho Visconti had left Florence in his boyhood, 
and so none of the faces of the maidens of the city 
were known to him. The instant his negligence to 
ascertain who had so suddenly ensnared his heart, 
occurred to his mind, he hastened to follow her. On 
gaining the street, neither she, nor page, nor men-at- 
arms, were visible ; and from that time Otho Visconti 
searched Florence in vain to behold once more the 
bright and beauteous maiden who had appeared and 
disappeared so mysteriously, leaving such an impres- 
sion upon his senses. Finally, he came to regard the 
whole as a vision he had seen in a waking dream, 
and strove to banish the recollection of it from his 
mind. 


il. 

Tree years passed away, and O:ho Visconti ceased 
longer to think of the beautiful girl he had seen in 
the cathedral, yet her image remained indelibly im- 
pressed upon his heart. He had now become one of 
the gayest gallants of the Florentine court, and as 
supremely favoured by the smiles of grace and beauty, 
as beseemed a cavalier who was as handsome as he 
was gallant, and, as he had often shown, was as bold 
in battle as in boudoir. 

At day-dawn one bright June morning, he sallied 
forth from his palace in full armour, mounted on a 
sable charger, whose broad chest glittered with the 
steel plates with which it was overlaid. He was pre- 
ceded by his gonfaloner, and attended on either hand 
by a knight of lesser degree, and followed by a hun- 
dred men-at-arms, all clad in steel, with their battle 
axes swung at their saddle-bows. Two and two 
trotting beneath the stone arch of the Visconti pa- 
lace, the cavalcade took its way along the street of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, in the direction of the Milan 
gate. They rode on without interruption, or meet- 
ing any one, save now and then a cowled monk, or 
a veiled devotee gliding along to the cathedral, or 
the mounted page of some noble Guelph lady, spur- 
ring on an errand for his mistress. At length they 
entered the Place of the Loggia, and moved forward 
towards the outlet at its northern extremity. Ere 
they reached it the young knight discovered that a 
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chain was drawn across from house to house, and 
that their way was completely barricaded. 

* How is this, Egidio ?” he said, turning to one of 
the knights that rode by his side; “dost know its 
meaning ?” 

“I know not, my lord! There hath been no open 
quarrel for the last three days between the factions, 
that precautions taken only in the midst of fight 
should be now maintained.” 

“It hath a hostile face upon it,” said Otho Vis. 
conti, with haughty anger. “There bends a monk 
of the Santa Croce over a dying man. I will know 
what this means. Ho, sir priest! hither! We would 
inquire of you the meaning of this stoppage of the 
public ways! Who hath drawn this chain across?” 

“ Salvestro de’Medici,” answered the monk, with- 
out looking up, or ceasing from his spiritual duty 
with the soul of him who lay upon the pavement. 

“Ha! the Ghibeline chief? Hath he known 
of my expedition to Milan, and would he bar my 
road ?” 

“ The Ghibeline chief, doubtless knew of thy ex- 
pedition, my lord Visconti,” said a man that stood 
near, leaning upon a broken pike; “ but this barri- 
cade hath another cause. It chanced that half an 
hour since, Astor de’Manfredi, the Guelph, attended 
by a small company of his retainers at arms was 
riding along this street, when meeting on this spot, 
with the mad-eap son of Salvestro de’Medici, they 
had some words together, touching a maiden who 
equally favoured both, and drawing weapons, put their 
quarrel to issue.” 

“ This is well. And how hung the victory ?” ask- 
ed the young knight, with animated interest. 

“ At first on the side of Astor de’Manfredi; but a 
re-inforcement coming to the aid of the Ghibeline, 
the Guelph was beaten off, with the loss of four of his 
men. ‘The elder Medici, who headed the new force, 
on coming up, barricaded the street to prevent suc- 
cour,” 

“ And this hath just happened?” demanded the 
knight, impatiently. 

«Tis scarce ten minutes since Manfredi fled 
towards the gate, pursued by the Medici, who out- 
numbered him four to one. Yonder lies one of his 
esquires, at the last gasp,” 

“So! my friend,” exclaimed the knight, « this is a 
matter touching ourselves and our honour. Let us 
to the rescue of young de’Manfredi, and avenge the 
insult offered to our faction. Send a smith hither! 
Nay, break the stone in which the bolt is bedded, 
with the heads of your battle axes!” he shouted. 
“ The Medici hath never driven bolt to withstand the 
stroke of a Visconti!” 

In a few moments the rough marble block, in 
which the bolt upholding the chain* was embedded, 
was shattered by the heavy, smith-like blows of the 
men-at-arms. 

« Now onward, to the Medici palace, to which this 
passage leads! If our friends are driven beyond it, 
we will assail the palace! ‘This stain de’Manfredi 
hath put upon us must be wiped out! A Visconti! 
@ Visconti !” 

« A Visconti!” shouted the knight, and men.at- 
arms, and at full speed the fiery Guelphs galloped 


* Such was the state of the times, that nearly every street 
in Florence that contained a noble’s palace, of either party, 
was furnished at each end with chain and bolts, with massive 
locks, ready to be drawn across on the out-breaking of a feud. 
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along the silent streets. The sun was just rising, and 
gilding the topmost towers of the Medici palace as 
they came in sight of it; but the ardent knight gave 
little heed to the effect of the sunlight upon the blaz- 
ing pinnacles, for at the end of the street, and direct- 
ly opposite the gate of the magnificent mansion of 
his hereditary foes, he saw Astor de’Manfredi, and 
the remnant of his party, whose flight had been check- 
ed at this spot by a chain thrown across the street, 
gallantly defending himself against nearly the whole 
of the Medici faction. 

«“ Dost see the cowardly villains, how they set upon 
and worry the brave knight like a pack of hounds 
driving at a single stag! Ho, my friends! Let us aid 
them, if we have to do it with our lives! A Guelph! 
a Guelph!—A Visconti! ‘To the rescue!” 

With these fierce and warlike cries, the Guelphs 
headed by the fiery Visconti, came down the narrow 
street with a noise like thunder, and ere the Medici 
were well aware of their presence, they were upon 
them! In a few moments the tide of battle turned, 
and the Medici retreated towards the gates and por- 
ticoes of their palace. But Astor de’Manfredi, burn- 
ing with rage and shame for his defeat, and Otho 
Visconti, animated by a desire to punish the haughty 
victims, were neither, by any means disposed to let 
the affair terminate with the retreat of the foe. The 
two young knights, as the Medici were retiring, mere- 
ly exchanged glances, and the next instant the rival 
factions were fighting hand to hand in the galleries 
and courts of the palace. In vain old Salvestro 
de’Medici shouted his war cry of “ A Ghibelinga! 
A Medici!” In vain the younger defended, with 
lion-like courage, the chief entrance to the palace. 
Every where the Guelphs effected an entrance and 
dispersed the Ghibelines, 

The young Visconti, seeing the Mediciean chief fly 
alone up the broad marble steps leading to the interior 
of the palace, left his knights to take possession of 
the lower court, and followed in pursuit, ambitious 
of making prisoner, in his own house, the head of 
the opposing faction. On gaining the top of the 
grand stair-case, he discovered him just entering a 
distant door at the extremity of a gorgeous saloon. 
Without hesitation he followed, and entered after him. 
The door instantly closed behind, and shut out the 
noise of the conflict below. He found himself, not 
without surprise, in the wing of the palace appro- 
priated to the ladies. His first impulse was to with- 
draw, for feudal hostility had its courtesies, and not 
less remarkable was the gentleness with which the 
females of the opposing parties were treated on occa- 
sions like the present, than the hatred that existed 
between the males. As he was in the act of turning 
round to retire, a female, who evidently did not divine 
his intention, but only saw in his presence there the 
most hostile purposes, suddenly threw herself at his 
feet ! 

«“ Knight, save—spare my father !” 

“ Lady, I obey!” answered the youth respectfully. 
«“ The lord of Medici is safe! Had I known he had 
fled hither I should not have intruded. Art thou, 
then, the lady Bianche?” he asked, admiringly, as 
he gazed upon the beautiful maiden. 

“TI am, my lord Visconti.” 

“ Ha! knowest thou me ?” he demanded in surprise. 

« As other maidens of Florence do, by seeing thee 
often ride by with thy men-at-arms.” 

“ And I have heard of thee, lady, and of thy won- 





drous beauty; but, by the rood! the half hath not 
been told, now mine eyes behold thee !” 

Lady Bianche looked up into his face as he spoke, 
for there was a frank sincerity in his voice that im- 
pressed her; she then blushed, and dropped her eyes, 

“ Santa Croce!” cried the knight, bluntly, “ thou 
hast beauty enough to make me turn traitor.” 

“Good Knight, unless thy words are the breath of 
idle mocking, prove their sincerity not by becoming 
a Ghibeline, but by staying the slaughter in the pa- 
lace!” 

“It shall be as you say, fair Bianche! and for thy 
sake, tell thy father, that in ten minutes. hence there 
shall not be one of his foes within his palace. Fare 
thee well, sweet Bianche! Hadst thou been Eve and 
I Adam, I should have lost Paradise also!” 

Lightly touching his lip to her snowy fingers, the 
free young knight quitted her presence. Bianche 
stood an instant with her gaze fixed on the door 
through which he had disappeared, and then clasping 
her hands together, with a joyful smile said, in a low 
tone, 

« And have I then met face to face Otho Visconti, 
whom for one year I have so devotedly loved! Have 
I spoken with him ?—has he pressed his lip to 1ay 
hand? Qh, too, too happy ! the bliss has been bought, 
I fear me, with the loss of many a Medici’s life; yet 
therefore should I prize it more! and what said he? 
‘that my beauty would tempt him to turn traitor—to 
forfeit Paradise!’ and these were not coined compli- 
ments of the lip! I marked his eye and tone well as 
he uttered them! But, alas! why have I been so 
mad to cherish this love for the foe of my house? 
why do I rejoice at a meeting which will only be fol- 
lowed by long hours of useless grief! We can never 
wed! A Ghibelineand a Guelph! It has been done, 
though, and may be done again! But why do I hope 
this? He loves me not—nay—ne’er saw or thought 
of me till to-day—though, alas! his dear image has 
been months graven on my heart! He thinks me 
beautiful! My face struck him! He seems free and 
frank, and might be won by my beauty, though my 
love, (which yet he dreams not of,) may not touch 
his heart! If heaven aid me I will boldly seek to win 
him! My beauty shall be the snare. If I but please 
his eye a maiden, I will have time to win his love a 
bride. Now, Bianche Medici, if thou wouldst not 
have thy rich love cast back upon thy heart, and 
perish there, and thou with it, awaken thine ener- 
gies! Otho Visconti may yet be won!” 

Thus soliloquized the haughty and beautiful, yet 
deeply enamoured Bianche, of Medici; and boldly, 
perseveringly, and successfully, did she make use of 
the power her wonderful beauty had given her over 
the senses, (not the heart,) of the young knight of 
Visconti! 


Ill. 

Tue passion of Bianche de’Medici was singularly 
forwarded by a treaty between the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belines of Tuscany; ratified a few days after the at- 
tack on the Mediciean palace. It was to a diet 
called for this purpose that Otho Visconti was on his 
way when the discumfiture of Astor de’Manfredi 
drew him and his party into the melee. 

The fruits of this treaty after thirty three years of 
constant hostility, were equally enjoyed by both par- 
ties; for both sides were well weary of fighting, and 
had long sighed for a temporary suspension of arms, 
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The young night of Visconti, remembering the beauty 
of lady Bianche, soon became, therefore, a voluntary 
visitant at the palace which he had once entered as 
a foe. The sweets of peace soon won the Floren- 
tines to prize their truce, and in the interchanges of 
mutual courtesies, and in repairing the rents made in 
their fortunes and estates by the protracted civil war, 
they were not unwilling to let it remain undisturbed. 

Bianche Medici soon established her power over 
the mind of the gay Visconti; his heart he had lost 
three years before in the cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore! At length, captivated by her illustrious 
beauty, the young chief of the Guelphs offered his 
hand in marriage to the daughter of the leader of the 
Ghibeline faction. This intelligence created through- 
out Florence no little sensation. The body of the 
people received it with joy as the precursor of a per- 
manent peace between the two rival houses. The 
majority of the nobles on both sides were also grati- 
tified to learn the contemplated union; for one year’s 
quiet and social intercourse had made them in love 
with peace. There were some few influential nobles 
of both parties, who received the intelligence of this 
contemplated union between the heads of the bellige- 
rent houses with disapprobation; but no one spoke 
openly his opinion. Thus the nuptials were con- 
firmed, and the day of the ceremony of marriage was 
appointed. 

The morning was not more bright and cloudless 
than the spirit of Otho Visconti as he pranced forth 
from the stately palace of his ancestors in bridal 
pomp on his way to the Mediciean palazzo to re- 
ceive his bride and conduct her to the church. He 
was attended by a brilliant retinue of knights and 
nobles, himself most conspicuous of all, in silver ar- 
mour and snowy casque, mounted upon a milk white 
charger, which daintily spurned the earth it moved 
upon. Beside him a page led a beautiful palfrey for 
the bride. 

There was now no massive chains or oaken bar- 
riers to disfigure, and give a warlike aspect to the gay 
streets of Florence: but, instead, the dwellings were 
hung with silken banners, and the doors and win- 
dows were filled with ladies waving scarfs and dis- 
pensing smiles on favoured knights, which the eyes 
of love singled out from the cavalcade. 

The bridal cortege had passed the Ponte Vecchio, 
and was winding round the statue of Mars to enter 
the street leading to the abode of Bianche de’Medici, 
when as the bridegroom approached the Donati pa- 
lace which stood near, he was thus addressed by 
Astor de’Manfredi, who rode at his right hand. 

* Dost thou see, my lord, yonder tall and stately 
matron, standing amid that galaxy of maidens on the 
balcony of the Donati palace?” 

“I do, Manfredi,” answered the youthful knight ; 
“ and, save my own noble mother, never have I be- 
held a lady with such dignity of presence. She doth 
remind me of one of our ancient Roman matrons. 
See, does not she look earnestly upon us?” 

“ She does, my lord, As I rode past an hour 
since, she sent her page to ask me if it were true the 
lord of Visconti were really to wed with the Me- 
dici?” 

* Methinks she should have known it ‘ere she put 
such question !” 

« *T'was not asked, I thought, as if for information, 
my lord, but as if she sought particular confirmation 
of a fact before well understood,” 


« And what answered you her page ?” asked the 
knight carelessly, at the same time controlling the 
fire of his steed, who started at the fluttering pennons 
from the balconies opposite to the Donati palace.” 

« That this day the factions of Guelph and Ghibe- 
line were to be united by the union of the Visconti 
and Medici.” 

“ You answered well. Ha, dost mark? There 
is no banner or sign of compliment from the palace !” 

“She doubtless hath taken offence at this mar- 
riage,” answered de’Manfredi as they came opposite 
the palace, “ but which all men hail as the bond of 
peace in Florence. She is too much Guelph to give 
her favour to a Ghibeline. Look my lord! she waves 
her hand to you.” 

“In truth she doth! 
heed her.” 

« By her manner she will address you.” 

« Then we will pause and listen; for ne’er would I 
be so discourteous as to be wanting in reverence to 
the noble lady Donati.” 

As he spoke, he reined in his charger, for the 
matron in the meanwhile had stepped forth upon the 
portico beneath which he was passing, and again 
waved her hand commandingly. 

“Stay thy gallant train, Otho Visconti, till thou 
alight and enter my abode. I am a Guelph as well 
as thou, and on this thy bridal day, I would shame 
to have thee pass my door unhonoured. I have hung 
abroad no silken banners to greet thy passage, but I 
have prepared for thee a bridal gift meet for a Vis- 
conti to receive, meet fora Donati to bestow. Alight 
and enter that thou may’st behold it!” 

“ Thou speakest fairly, noble lady !” answered the 
knight courteously, “and the grace of thy speech 
doth cancel thy want of banners! Good knights, and 
gentlemen, by your leave we will delay a brief 
moment, that we may receive the gracious bridal 
present of the noble lady.” 

With these words the bridegroom alighted and as- 
cended the portico of the Palazzo. 

« Follow me, Otho Visconti, to the room where I 
have placed thy bridal gift. Know, that my late lord 
Albert of Donati, conjointly with thy noble father, 
the lord Valentino Visconti, did before their deaths 
settle upon this very bridal present for thee. In of- 
fering it to thee now, I am but fulfilling their inten- 
tions,” 

Thus speaking, the dignified matron led the way 
to an inner apartment, the sides of which were tapes- 
tried with silver cloth, while the ceiling was vaulted 
and of a cerulean hue spangled with stars. She si- 
lently conducted him to the opposite side of this 
chamber to an ottoman, over which was cast an 
ample veil. 

«“ Beneath this veil, Otho Visconti, lies the bridal 
gift I have seventeen years guarded for thee ;” said 
the matron. “ Behold,” she cried, preparing to lift 
the screen, “ the bride thy father chose, and which I 
have reserved for thee. Like thee she is Guelph; 
whilst thou takest one from the enemies of thy church 


and race! 

She drew aside the veil as she spoke, and the as- 
tonished young knight beheld, reclining upon the ot- 
toman, a virgin of dazzling beauty. A second glance 
was not necessary to assure him that she was the 
mysterious maiden who had robbed him of his heart 
before the shrine of Santa Maria del Fiore! She 
was now in the full bud of Italian beauty at seven- 


But we will pass on nor 
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teen! And she in return recognized the handsome 
knight who had been the witness of her devotions! 

« Signora,” he answered, dazzled and enamoured, 
«I do accept the bridal gift thou hast reserved for 
me; if,” he added, kneeling beside the lovely maiden, 
« the gift itself have no dissentient voice against such 
bestowal of her hand and person ?” 

« The daughter of a Donati has no other will than 
that of the head of her house!” answered the Sig- 
nora with firmness. 

The knight looked at the lovely Elise, and her 
blushes were more eloquent than speech. She in her 
turn, had not forgotten the knight of the shrine, and 
the more she let her thoughts run upon him, the 
more she suffered his memory to impress itself upon 
her heart. Her eyes answered to his, and love was 
triumphant ! 

“The bridal procession awaits thee!” said the 
lady of Donati sternly. 

«I obey,” answered the young knight, and taking 
the hand of the beauteous virgin, he led her forth to 
the portico of the palace. “ Behold,” he said, stand- 
ing beside her, her hand held in his, “ while on my 
way to seek a Ghibeline bride, I have here found one 
of our own race and faith. Let us proceed to the 
church my friends, and leave Ghibeline to wed with 
Ghibeline.” 

Thus speaking, the fickle, yet also true young 
knight, Visconti, mounted his bride upon the palfrey, 
caparisoned and designed for Bianche of Medici ; and 
the cavalcade turning from the street that led to the 
Mediciean palace, proceeded to the Cathedral of 
Santa Maria del Fiore; and there before the shrine 
and altar where first he beheld the lovely child who 
had won his heart, he was united to her, now be- 
come the most beautiful maiden in Italy. 


Iv. 
Tue bride elect, the haughty Bianche de’Medici with 
her train of maidens, knights, and nobles, were im- 


THE GLAD 
BY 


Beneath an elm, a green old elm, 
I raised a rustic seat ; 

The bows low drooping o’er my head, 
The green grass at my feet; 

The sparkling streamlet dancing by, 
With voice so clear and sweet ; 

The air-sprite’s low and mournful sigh— 
Oh! "twas a glad retreat! 


And often at the dewy morn, 
Just as the redd'ning ray 

Shot from the chariot of the sun, 
Betokened coming day: 

I'd hie me to my glad retreat, 
To that old elm I'd stray— 

And by that low and humble seat, 
I'd kneel me down and pray. 


E. G, 


patiently awaiting the arrival of the Visconti party 
when a messenger came and communicated the news 
of Otho Visconti’s nuptial treachery. In an instant 
the Ghibeline cavaliers were in the saddle, and as the 
bridal procession reached the Porte Vecchio, on its 
way to the Visconti palace, it was attacked with a 
decision and ferocity unparallelled in the wars of the 
two factions. The Plaza Loggia was at once turned 
into a battle field! Otho Visconti while defending 
his bride fell by the hand of the younger Medici at 
the foot of the statue of Mars. At the same instant 
Bianche de’ Medici, the outraged bride of the false and 
inconstant knight, appeared sword in hand, mounted 
on her father’s war horse, her hair streaming in the 
wind, and her whole bearing and aspect that of an 
avenging Amazon. Her base bridegroom had fallen 
ere she reached him; but the bosom of Elise lay 
open to her vengeance, and her glittering blade was 
instantly dyed with the blood of the virgin bride! 
Elise fe!l and expired upon her husband’s body ! 

« No,” she cried springing to the ground and cast- 
ing her aside; “even in death they shall not be 
united. ‘This place alone is mine!” 

With these words she passed her sword through 
her own bosom and fell dead, clasping the recreant 
bridegroom’s corpse in her arms. 

Thus once more was revived the feud between the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, which continued for more 
than a century, without cessation. Blood atoned for 
blood, and Florence, and the major part of Italy, was 
daily the scene of sanguinary contests. Once more 
chains were thrown across the streets, and barricades 
constructed in every quarter, around every palace. 
The Ghibelines at length became masters of Florence, 
and banished every Guelph noble from the city. ‘The 
palace of the Visconti, and thirty-six others belong- 
ing to illustrious families of that party, were demo- 
lished, and peace was once more established to be 
broken again by some cause as light as that which 
has furnished the subject of this feudal tale. 
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SQUIER. 


And at the sultry hour of noon, 
I'd seek its cooling shade, 
And listen to the joyous sound, 
The little streamlet made. 
And watch the bright birds glancing through 
The branches, old and young, 
And wondered as they gaily flew, 
What was the song they sung. 


But time has passed, those days are gone,— 
Ay! more—long years have fled !— 
And lying o’er the little brook, 
A wither’d trunk and dead. 
But Memory often wanders back, 
On Fancy’s pinions free, 
That glad retreat I'll ne’r forget 
Beneath the old elm tree. 
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BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A purrerrty basked on a baby's grave, Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow: And spoke from its shining track : 
“Why art thou here, with thy gaudy dye? “T was a worm, ‘till I won my wings, 
When she of the bright and sparkling eye And she whom thou mourns’t, like a seraph sings— 
Must sleep in the church-yard low.” Would’st thou call the blest one back?” 
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THE DOUBLE PICT UR E. 


BY PLINY EARLE, M.D. 





I Looxkep abroad upon the earth— The scene was changed; I looked where pain 
This blooming earth which God has made— Racked every nerve on tortare’s wheel, 
Its thousand springs when life has birth, And through each swollen and burning vein, 
Its varied hues of light and shade; A fiery stream was wont to steal. 
Upon the hills and vallies green, I saw the tears in anguish shed, 
And the blue concave of the sky, I listened to the groan, the sigh, 
And, gazing on the glorious scene, And in my sorrowing heart I said, 
Exclaimed, “ Alas! that man should die, “Oh, what a blessing ‘tis to die: 
“ That these warm pulses should be chilled, “ To die, with autumn’s yellow leaf, 
This lamp of life resign its flame, And seek the spirit's final home, 
These forms, with animation filled, Where cankering care, corroding grief, 
Fall to the dust from whence they came; Sickness and death can never come. 
And, when a few short years are o'er, To die, as flowers whose essence springs 
These ardent bosoms, beating high Out on the breeze which bathes the sky; 
In hope and gladness, beat no more. To die and take angelic wings; 
Alas! alas! that man should die.” How great a blessing ‘tis to die!” 
I saw a young and lovely boy— Looking within the prison door, 
Lovely in mind and fair in form— I saw a fellow-mortal there, 
His features redolent of joy, Chained to the dank and noisome floor, 
His heart with life's first impulse warm; All desolate in his despair. 
But, gazing on his face so bland, I eaw the maniac’s vacant stare, 
And the fresh lustre of his eye, Heard the wild accents of his cry, 
I pressed my aching forehead, and And, marking reason’s ruins there, 
Exclaimed, “ Alas! that man should die. Exclaimed, “ It is a bliss to die! 
“ That he, the beautiful in form, “ Each prison gate 1s opened then; 
In God's majestic image made, Each captive spirit then is free ; 
With youth and life, and passion warm, And, all redeemed, the sons of men 
Should lie beneath the cypress shade; Unite in song and jubilee. 
That childhood’s dream should be so fleet, * Best reason's reason’ then resumes 
That joy should pass, and beauty fly, Its native home beyond the sky, 
And Death usurp Life's regal seat :— And through successive ages blooms, 
Alas! alas! that man should die.” The flower of life, which ne'er shall die.” 
Beside the holy altar stood, I gazed upon decrepit age, 
With glowing cheek, a fair young bride, On the blind beggar with his dog, 
And he, her chosen one and good, On griefs which time could ne'er assuage, 
In manly beauty at her side. On vices which the spirit clog; 
Oh, then methought how death would come And, sick at heart, I turned away 
To break affection’s hallowed tie, To heave, alone, the unbidden sigh, 
And, in a momentary gloom, And bless the advent of that day, 
Exclaimed, ** Alas! that man should die ; When ‘twas decreed that man should die. 
“ Die, and this beauteous world resign That he should cast away the chains, 
For the cold precincts of the tomb ; Which bind him to this world of woe, 
Die, and affections light divine And rise where, on Elysian plains, 
Exchange for dim sepulchral gloom; The ransomed soul no grief shall know. 
Die, never more to wander where Oh, ‘tis an enviable lot, 
Bright waters hymn their minstrelsy, To claim a mansion in the sky: 
Upon the aromatic air. God of our fathers, is it not 


Alas! alas! that man should die.” A doubly blessed thing to die? 
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BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


A pu.u day is doubly dull in the country. Such a 
day had we, and as dullness is an epidemic of the 
mind, the guests were ennuyé. Books lay upon the 
table, but no one felt disposed to read them. The 
harp was out of tune, even had any one been inclined 
to draw music from its strings. ‘The artist’s port- 
folio was there, and, for the first time, its treasures 
were unheeded. ‘The sparkling wit of the novelist 
had evaporated, like the sparkle of yesterday’s cham- 
pagne, and he reclined in listless lassitude on the sofa, 
The major was drowsy or musing—perhaps he was 
planning a campaign against the widow’s heart! The 
poet stood at the window, watching the blue heavy 
clouds which sailed on at a minimum of speed. The 
ladies sate “ in solemn silence,” engaged in some of 
the nicknackeries on which the fair sex delight to 
waste their time and ingenuity, for a lady may be as 
industrious as possible over what can be of no pos. 
sible use! ‘The very lap-dog lay in the sunshine, 
and, as the newspapers have it, lazily “sank into the 
arms of Morpheus.” Nor was there much diflerence 
out of doors. ‘The day was oppressively hot—not a 
wandering zephyr whispered through the leafy trees, 
The river rolled on with a quiet, sleepy murmur, 
The hum of the bees, the shrill cry of the grasshop- 
per, the monotonous cawing of the rooks, the tink. 
ling of the sheep-bells in the distance, and now and 
then the far off “ cuckoo, cuckoo” of the harbinger 
of summer, were the only sounds abroad. All seemed 
the essence of a dreamy state of physical and natural 
inaction. In a word, the spirit of ennui was the 
presiding deity of the scene-—the evil genius of the 
day! 

How much unlike the rural mirth of yesterday, 
when innocent enjoyment had a thousand voices— 
when pleasure shed many a delight from her starry 
diadem—when the cheek of beauty borrowed new 
charms from the flush of joy—when the lip, which 
before was silent, became eloquent from the delicious 
excitement of unexpected ecstacies—when bright- 
eyed hope scattered her flowers so profusely, that 
some of them fell, like pleasant balm, upon the hearts 
of the sorrowing—when the blood ran through the 
veins with a quicker flow than in the every day trans- 
actions of life—when the joy-crowned goblet of de- 
light passed round from lip to lip, and the nectarious 
draught gladdened the heart without maddening the 
senses; the same scenes—and yet how different the 
feeling! The genius loci was wanting! ‘There was 
as much difference between yesterday’s pleasures and 
to-day’s dullness, as between the ocean bearing on its 
bosom a thousand richly freighted argosies, which a 
fresh breeze was sending in triumph to their destined 
ports, and the calm lake without a single breath to 
Oh, who 


crisp its surface or ruffle its smoothness. 
that has a heart to feel, but would prefer even a 
chance of peril on the ocean, to the weary calmness 
of the lake! 

It wanted some hours to dinner, that grand epoch 
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in the daily history of all true Britons, You may 
remember how poor Byron wrote of 


“ That tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell !" 


We should have been in despair, if, while all felt the 
dulluess and none made the effort to dissipate it, 
Julian Tressilian had not entered the room with his 
lady. Despite the heat of the day, they had been 
wandering by the river-side, and came home without 
having been smitten by a coup de soleil, but with 
their spirits invigorated by the beauties of the visible 
creation around them. Love was theirs—the tried 
and the enduring; years which rolled on made it only 
more strong and beautiful, even as time, which, with 
strong pinion, brushes away the gay flowers of the 
garden, does but lend new strength and beauty to the 
oak of the forest. Happy they, who, amid the crush- 
ing cares of life, can retain the brightness of its ro- 
mance; to whom years do but bring maturity of aflec- 
tion, and who, while they partake of all the common 
delights which the Real affords to the right-hearted, 
drink, with as free a spirit as of yore, from the ever- 
sparkling fountain of the Ideal, 

“ You are all bitten by the scorpion—ennui,” said 
Tressilian; “and nothing is worse than the disease, 
if you yield to it—nothing more easily cured, if you 
will, It needs but an effort to shake off the mental 
incubus, If all of you were to die this moment, the 
verdict might be—* died from want of excitement!’ 
Play, walk, read, dance—even have a game at blind 
man’s buff, in preference to being as if you were in- 
habitants of the Castle of Indolence. Nay, if mere 
bodily exercise seem a remedy as bad as the disease, 
try mental excitement. I propose—as the porter 
did, in the Arabian nights, before the three Calen- 
dars narrated their adventures—that, as Lady Mor- 
ton has heard our stories, she now be requested to 
contribute a sketch by herself; and, if it be not too 
much to ask, of herself.” 

The motion was laughingly seconded by Lady 
Tressilian, and “ carried by acclamation.” 

After some pretty protestations of inability, which 
went for nothing, Lady Morton complied, with the 
most natural-looking hesitation I ever saw. 

Premising that she is a lively, agreeable woman, 
with hair as dark as the ebon hue of the raven’s 
wing, a quick, intelligent glance from eyes as dark 
and soft as a fawn’s, and pretty coral lips half con- 
cealing as white teeth as ever woman delighted to 
show—that her countenance, although what no one 
could decidedly call handsome, is strikingly spiritu- 
elle, and sometimes is lighted by expression into a 
bright and intellectual loveliness—that her voice is 
sweet as the song of the nightingale—that her very 
laugh is musical as the clear chime of silver bells— 
and that her years are yet in the bloom of life, it 
may readily be imagined that the announcement of 
her promise to tell a tale, and a true one—for the 
promise once given, we all agreed that herself should 








be the heroine—was sufficient to draw the poet from 
the window, the novelist from his reverie, the artist 
from his semi-slumber, and to dissipate the drowsi- 
ness or the meditations of the gallant major. 

We soon formed into a group around Lady Mor- 
ton, and after an inconsiderable pause, in which the 
lively story-teller seemed to be collecting her remem- 
brances, she thus commenced, to as attentive an 
audience as ever were spell-bound by the combined 
attraction of grace, youth and genius. 


“Story! I have none. I can boast of no hair- 
breadth ’scapes—I have no adventures to amaze or 
amuse you. I have been a stay-at-home traveller all 
my days; I have led a calm, quiet, lady-like life, and 
have nothing—positively nothing worth my telling or 
your listening to, 

“ Besides, think of the disadvantage you take me 
at! Every one else has told a tale, and mine, after 
all of yours, cannot fail to be, as poor Desdemona 
says, a ‘ most lame and impotent conclusion.” You 
must absolve me from my promise, and I will dance, 
sing, play—do any thing else you wish to amuse you. 
Instead of dissipating ennui, I shall increase it. 

“ You shake your heads and hold me to my word. 
Well, be yours the penalty. Bear witness, one and 
all, that I gave you full and fair warning. 

“ So, if you must have a story, and, worse than all, 
a true une, I shall inflict upon you an anecdote, like 
Othello, * of my whole course of love.’ Let me again 
advise you to be wise in time; it is but dull, dry, 
matter-of-fact—no mystery, no horrors, nothing ex- 
traordinary, and only barely tinged with romance.— 
Well, if I must proceed, I must ! 

«“ Fifteen years ago, I was just fifteen years old; 
it seems but as yesterday. My father was a true 
Yorkshire squire, and had a tolerable estate. He 
was an honest, true-hearted, wilful-minded country 
gentleman, burthened or blessed with a family of 
daughters, whose number equalled that of the muses. 
How earnestly he longed for a son! but longing went 
for nothing, and he had made up his mind at last, to 
bear the disappointment with all proper patience. I 
do not think that he lamented the want of a male 
heir oftener than ten times a day, 

“ My father belonged to the old school; that is, 
he was fond of field sports, fond of the bottle, and so 
fond of his family honour, that, although he might 
dispose of his estate as he pleased—it not being 
entailed—he had resolved to leave it to Sir Edward 
Morton, the head of the house. So attached was he 
to the ‘ glorious constitution,’ that, somewhat to the 
detriment of his own, it was his constant and time- 
honoured custom, night after night, to stand by it— 
when, truth to say, his libations to the rosy god had 
left him scarcely able to stand by any thing else, 

“ On the whole, he merited to be classed among 
your ‘good sort of men.’ Your six-bottle men— 
your mighty Nimrods—your thorough John Bull 
gentlemen, who killed their own mutton and bottled 
their own wines, have nearly all passed away, and it 
is doubtful whether, in the main, they are any very 
great loss. But it is a pity that, in losing this class, 
we seem to have lost their genuine hospitality also. 
There are exceptions—so Sir Julian need not fancy 
that I mean any thing personal respecting Tressilian 
Court—but the open house and the open-hearted 
hospitality of our English gentry seem to be almost 
departed, and succeeded by cold ceremony. 


THE WIDOW’S STORY. 


« All this is a sad digression—let me return to my 
father. He lived happily enough among his friends, 
and the only care that ever flitted by him—save the 
perpetual regret that he had not a son—was that, as 
life was short, he could scarcely hope to see his nine 
daughters married before he died. But my mother 
was quite an adept in matrimonial tactics, (I think 
she must have been a match maker by intuition, for, 
as she lived far from the London marriage marts, she 
did not learn from example,) so that, year after year, 
a daughter was sent into connubial currency. 

“ Heaven and herself only knew how this was 
accomplished. No fortunes were paid down or 
promised—it was known that my father would leave 
his estate to the head of the family, perhaps because 
he did not want it—and it certainly was not the 
beauty of my sisters that got them wedded into the 
best families in the country; for I may say, and that 
without any very extraordinary vanity, that I, plain 
as I am, was by far the best looking of the lot!” 


Here her ladyship made a momentary pause; per- 
haps it was to take breath, perhaps to give an invol- 
untary glance at the fair reflection of herself in a 
splendid mirror opposite the ottoman on which she 
lounged. Her auditors saw the glance, and her cheek 
glowed as she saw that they did; probably, too, the 
unmistakeable look of admiration which the major 
earnestly bestowed upon her, drew up that conscious 
rose-tint. At the moment she really looked beauti- 
ful, and knew it also; so she was in a capacity to 
forgive that glance of admiration. When was there 
a woman really angry at homage rendered to her 
charms? 

A playful smile—a wave of that pretty hand—a 
shake of that head, which threw back her clustering 
wealth of curls, as if the wind were playing through 
their tendril-like beauty—and then the fair dame re- 
sumed her story. 


I see what you would say, 
so spare your compliments, But it is a truth, that 
my were not at all distingué for beauty. 
They were pretty well accomplished, as accomplish- 
ments went at that time. They could draw a little, 
play a little, dance a great deal, and were most nota- 
ble housekeepers. You smile—let me tell you that 
this last is a first-rate advantage in the country. A 
woman so endowed, although portionless, is a prize 
in a country household. She sees that domestic 
matters are properly done, and if she bring no for- 
tune, at least she prevents her husband’s being wasted 
in her department. 

«« How it happened is of little moment now, but it 
is certain that my sisters, to use a proper and con- 
ventional phrase, all are ‘settled’ and exceedingly 
well off. I have had a more stirring life—I have 
moved in higher circles—I have been stanzaed as a 
beauty—I have been quoted as a wit, (mind, I use 
the words that others used, for I dislike your wits 
and am little of a beauty, —I have been as happy as 
most women in my station—but I question whether, 


« Nay—not a word! 


sisters 


after all, my enjoyments—society, fashion, flattery, 
literature—have been sounder or heartier than theirs. 
Yet they live in what I may call a state of human 
vegetation. The same dull routine of employments— 
the same homely and household pursuits—the same 
unintellectual society—the same sort of stupid hus- 


bands, whose highest ambition is to breed cattle for 
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the agricultural association, or carry a rate in the 
parish vestry, or dine with the county member, or 
serve at the assizes on the grand jury—the same sort 
of bullet-headed children, with rough locks and ruddy 
faces—the same petty jealousies—the same hum-drum 
objects have formed the doom of my wedded sisters, 
and in that doom they have been happy. It is ex- 
tremely well that we have not all the same tastes—— 
such a life as theirs would kill me in a week. 

« Well, eight of my father’s daughters were taken 
off his hands—you see I can use the true market 
phrase—before I was fifteen. I was the ninth, and 
the youngest by some years. When all the rest had 
been thus disposed of, literally to the best bidders, I 
was yet such a child in years and mind, that matri- 
mony was a goal to which, for some time at least, 
my steps were not to be directed. Perhaps, as I was 
the beauty of the family—mind, I only use the word 
comparatively——-I was kept on hands a little longer, 
in the hope of being more advantageously disposed 
of! Perhaps my youth would have been no great 
impediment to my ‘ settlement in life,,“—-how conve- 
nient are the terms!—but my mother died suddenly, 
and I was sent to a fashionable boarding school at 
Derby, until ¢ further orders,’ 

«“ We knew very little more of the relative to whom 
my father intended leaving the estate, than that he 
was very eccentric, very rich, and very old. On the 
formal announcement of my mother’s death, he sent 
a letter of condolence, written in very courteous 
terms, requesting particular information respecting 
our domestic affairs, and intimating a desire that, 
connected in blood as we were, we should also be 
connected in friendship. 

“ Tn his usually frank and hearty manner, my father 
replied that it should not be his fault, if a friendship 
were not formed and fostered. From this followed 
such an interchange of compliments, that, some six 
months after the correspondence commenced, Sir 
Edward Morton invited my father to visit him at his 
seut in Yorkshire, 

« The visit was paid, and each father must have 
loudly sounded the praises of his child, for they 
agreed that the estates should be united by the bond 
matrimonial, I was fluttered and flattered at receiv- 
ing a notification that I was to proceed forthwith to 
Morton Hall, where my father still remained. I had 
a sort of suspicion that something in the marriage 
line was on the tapis, for my father’s recent letters 
had been brimful with praises of Mr. Henry Morton, 
the only child of his host. The praises must have 
all been upon hearsay, for young Morton was then 
on the Continent. 

« I was received at Morton Hall as if I were Sir 
Edward’s daughter, instead of his guest. Our sex, 
I believe, are like children, and have a sort of free- 
masonry, by which we see when we are likely to be- 
come favourites; and I knew at once that I was on 
the high road to the old baronet’s heart. He was so 
kind, so considerate, so generous, that I must have 
been cold indeed, if I did not seek to repay him by 
all the attentions in my power. 

«Soon after my arrival, I was summoned to a 
a cabinet council in the library, where, after a preli- 
minary oration of half an hour, my father informed 
me that Sir Edward Morton and himself had agreed 
that Henry Morton should marry me, and it was ex- 
pected the arrangement would be a pleasant one for 
Sir Edward said that it gave him great 


both parties. 


delight to see that my disposition was exactly similar 
to that of his dear son, and this gave him assurance 
that the union would be a happy one. The gentle- 
men quite forgot that neither party had yet seen the 
other. But a family compact of this nature, does not 
include much regard for the feelings or affections, it 
is simply an affair of business, and not an affair of the 
heart ! 

“ My memory is a good one, yet I forget what 
reply I gave to this matrimonial proposal. Perhaps I 
gave none—perhaps none was expected. At any rate, 
the affair was looked upon as fixed, and I was sent 
back to school loaded with presents. 

“ A few months after, I was suddenly summoned 
home: my father was on his death-bed, and his 
youngest and dearest daughter arrived in time to re- 
ceive his blessing and see himdie. As aman, he was 
a negative character in life; but he was a kind parent, 
and the tears I shed for him were neither few nor 
unmerited. 

*“ On his will being opened, it appeared that he had 
annually laid by a considerable sum from his income, 
and this unexpected accumulation, divided among my 
sisters, was some consolation to them for the remain- 
ing provisions of the will, which stated that, by mu- 
tual agreement between Sir Edward Morton and my 
father, it had been determined that Henry Morton 
should become the husband of Isabella Carlisle ; that 
he should tender me his hand within one year after 
his father’s death, and that in case either party de- 
clined to make or accept such offer matrimonial, the 
united estates were to become the sole property of the 
other. If the refusal came from the gentleman, he 
was to be cut off with an annuity of £300 a year— 
if from me, I was to have only one-third of that sum 
as my yearly income. ‘There were other provisions, 
one of which strictly prohibited either party from 
adding any thing to the income of the other. All 
this, would have been of little use in a mere will, for 
it is evident that my father could not control the 
manner in which Sir Edward Morton might wish to 
dispose of his property, but it appeared that there was 
a bond between them, in which, under immense for- 
feitures, the compact was confirmed. Very soon 
after this, Sir Edward Morton also died, aud his 
‘last will and testament’ was found to correspond in 
these essential points with that of my father. They 
had taken care to fence their wishes by all the law 
could render most binding. The union of the estates 
was an important matter—of the union of hearts, 
they had no thought! 

“Here then was I, at the age of sixteen, a condi- 
tional heiress and conditionally fiancé! Sir Henry 
Morton soon returned to England, and was little 
pleased to find on what conditions the paternal estates 
had been bequeathed to him. You would hardly 
blame him for taking legal advice upon his father’s 
will. I am little of a lawyer, and cannot well explain 
how it was, but I believe that some short time before 
he quitted England, on his continental tour, he had 
joined in what is called ‘docking the entail,’ which 
gave his father a power to alienate the property as 
he pleased. Poor Sir Henry was heart-sick to find 
himself in this dilemma. He did not attempt to con- 
ceal his chagrin. To increase it, came the legal 
opinion that his father’s will was a document which 
nothing could justly impugn! 

«“ Did he dislike me? No. He had never seen me, 
scarcely knew, until now, that such a being was in 
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existence. But he had romantic feelings, was of an 
imaginative turn of mind, and possessed very acute 
sensibility. It is no wonder, then, that he had a 
horror of being obliged to marry * per order.’ He 
did not attempt to disguise his feelings, and, through 
one kind friend or another, I was not long left in 
ignorance of their unlover like nature. Nay, it was 
told me that he intended to decline my hand. What 
an affront !—not to let me have the pleasure of re- 
fusing him. 1 confess that I was not very much 
displeased with this report of the young baronet’s 
spirit :—I think I should have heartily despised him, 
had he made up his mind, as some of the sex would 
have done, to take the estates, with myself as the 
incumbrance; but from the moment I heard that he 
vowed he would see me only once, to tell me that he 
would not wed me, he grew rapidly in my esteem. 

“ The singular provisions of the two wills were no 
secret, and the little brunette who had been for twelve 
months at Madame le Plasir’s, without attracting the 
slightest attention, suddenly became ‘the observed of 
all observers’ in Derby. It was discovered that I had 
bright eyes—that my figure was graceful—that my 
manners were exquisite—in a word, that I was an 
heiress! Such attentions as I was now paid might 
have turned a wiser head or an older heart than mine. 
But, although I was scarcely ‘ sweet seventeen,’ I 
was suspicious of this novel kindness,—these new 
friends,—and of my altered situation. Young as I 
was, I was singularly suspicious of flattery ; therefore, 
though beaux smiled at me in All Saints’ Church, 
and bowed to me at St, Alkmund’s, I had sufficient 
sense to prize their attentions at the proper value and 
I walked on, like Jeptha’s daughter—poor thing !— 
and Queen Elizabeth, 


‘In maiden meditation, fancy free!’ 


« As flies hover round the honey-comb, so do ad- 
mirers around an heiress. A dashing, handsome, im- 
pudent fortune-hunter formed the resolution to height- 
en the disgust which had been excited in Sir Henry 
Morton’s mind by the abselute command to marry 
me. A man ofthe world was Captain Adolphus Fre- 
derick Smith, and he possessed talents and address 
sufficient to render his success with both parties far 
from problematical. He contrived to become intimate 
with Sir Henry, and really being a pleasant and well- 
informed man, the acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship. Poor Sir Henry had a lonely time of it 
at Morton-Hall, and the prospect of giving up a fine 
estate, or keeping it with the burthen of a wife not of 
his own choosing, was not likely to render him too 
happy. The gallant Captain soon became so neces- 
sary to him, as a relief from his own sombre thoughts, 
that in a week or two he was quite domesticated at 
the Hall. The Baronet did not conceal his vexed 
thoughts from his new friend, and I since learned 
that this Job’s comferter did not draw my character 
in too flattering terms, At all events, he neglected no 
opportunity of heightening the feeling against me, 
and almost persuaded the poor Baronet, that on £300 
without me, he could live far happier than on a yearly 
income of £14,000 burthened with me! I believe 
that Captain Adolphus Frederick Smith took good 
care not to commit himself by saying any thing 
directly against me ; but he was an insinuating man ! 
I wasa dowdy by implication—a dullard and a pedant 
without being actually named as such, Captain Smith 
dealt out his ‘speechless obloquy’ with admirable 


discretion, and I suspect that ignorance and ugliness 
were the slightest imperfections attributed to me. 

“ Marian Smith, only sister to the adventurer, offi- 
ciated as semi-governess in Madame de Plaisir’s « Es- 
tablishment for Young Ladies.’ She was a clever, 
shrewd, showy girl, who owned to nine-and-twenty, 
and was exactly the materiel out of which might rea- 
dily be made a knowing intriguante in love or poli- 
tics. Some time previous to my becoming an heiress, 
she had taken a fancy to me, and treated me with a 
kindness which made me grateful, as it was a novelty 
at school. When, from the mere nobody I had been, 
Fortune elevated me into somebody, with high pos- 
sessions and yet higher expectations, every one seem- 
ed anxious to distinguish me; but, somewhat haugh- 
tily I fear, I turned a deaf ear to their blandishments, 
and my only intimate school-friend was Marian Smith, 
who had been kind to me when no interested motives 
could have influenced her. Accordingly, we were Da- 
mon and Pythias in petticoats! So, when her brother 
formed the plan of getting my hand and my acres, 
she was one of the best instruments he could employ. 

“* He could not have had a more able confederate 
She played her cards well, and held the honours in 
her own hand. She had all the arts of a practised 
tactician. What a tool she would have made, in 
former days, in the hands of the Jesuits! She glided 
into my confidence, extolling the virtues of her bro- 
ther, in the most quiet, unsuspicious way, comment- 
ing, with well dissembled commiseration, on the 
horrid necessity of marrying whether I loved the man 
or not, and losing no opportunity of letting fall insi- 
nuations against my intended, All this was done 
with such an apparent sincerity, such a deep wish for 
my happiness, that the most watchful suspicion would 
have been thrown off its guard. It readily imposed 
on me, who neither knew guile nor thought that 
others could practise it. 

«© What wonder if all this had much of its intended 
effect? I was already rather predisposed against Sir 
Henry, on account of the peculiar circumstances in 
which we were relatively placed, and certain dark 
hints as to his excesses on the Continent were not 
quite unwelcome to me, as they tended to justify, to 
my own mind, the prejudice I had taken against him. 
The soil was exactly suited to the seed, and my dear 
Marian Smith was a cunning cultivator! 

“ Her brother sometimes came to Derby, to pay 
‘a flying visit’ to his sister, and when she inquired 
after Sir Henry, in my hearing, his chief reply was 
the significant ‘shrug and sigh,’ which in their very 
silence, spoke Encyclopedias, 

“T had half made up my mind to refuse the hand 
of Sir Henry; but the Smiths had no wish that such 
should be the issue of the adventure. To throw the 
rejection upon him, would require very little trouble; 
this done, the gallant Captain resolved to gain my 
hand, and (what he must have coveted as much) my 
broad lands besides. It is very probable that success 
would have crowned all this scheming, had not a 
slight incident completely changed the current of 
events. 

“ You may remember that the provisions of the 
donble will made it imperative that Sir Henry Morton 
should wed me or refuse me, within twelve months 
after his father’s death. ‘That period had now very 
nearly elapsed, and my guardians—plain, sensible, 
matter-of-fact people—who had no doubt that the 
‘ very eligible union’ would take place, withdrew me 
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from school, thinking that Sir Henry might not ex- 
actly wish to woo his future bride under the surveil- 
lance of a bevy of ‘bread and butter misses’ of a 
boarding school. They came to remove me, and 
the announcement came on me so very suddenly that 
dear Miss Smith being accidentally out of the way, I 
had no opportunity of taking counsel with her, and, 
in the hurry of removal, I quite forgot to write to her. 

« My uncle, to whose house I went, was a plain 
spoken gentleman, who made my journey most mise- 
rable by a series of jokes upon my coming ‘ change 
of situation.’ Protestations—even tears were in vain; 
he put down every thing with ‘a little modesty, very 
natural to your situation, and becomes you exceed- 
ingly! I never was so tormented, before. 

«“ Fortunately for me, my aunt was of a different 
character. She had mixed with the world, and knew 
what a strange riddle isa woman’s heart. Afier some 
little hesitation, I told her of my distinct and firm 
resolution never to marry Sir Henry Morton. 

“ She was a woman of thoughtful kindness, and 
looked at events with a desire to find out their causes. 
With admirable tact, she succeeded in learning how 
my prejudices against Sir Henry had been fostered. 
‘It is well,’ said she, with a smile, ‘ that this danger- 
ous Miss Smith is separated from you now. I know, 
from authority indisputable, that her brother has been 
acting the same part by Sir Henry. It is not difficult 
to surmise the motives for this double game.’ I pro- 
tested, of course, against all suspicions; my aunt was 
too polite not to listen to my warm vindication of Miss 
Smith, but I could easily see that she remained incre- 
dulous. Must I confess it, my defence of Marian 
Smith did not quite satisfy myself! 

«“ It now wanted only six weeks of the expiration 
of the year, and I began to cherish the hope that Sir 
Henry would not come to demand my hand. I ven- 
tured to hint as much to my aunt, and her answer 
set all my spirits in a flutter. ‘Sir Henry does come. 
He will be at your cousin’s next week, so make up 
your mind to be “ wooed, and married, and a’,” with 
as little delay as possible.’ 

“1 do not know what impulse prompted me, but 
such as it was, its weight was irresistible. I inter- 
rupted her with—*‘ I have never seen Sir Henry; let 
me judge of him, myself unknown. I have promised 
to spend a week with my cousin, let me go when Sir 
Henry is there. It may be a wild fancy, but I would 
like to play the part of Miss Hardcastle, for once. 
My cousin, I am sure, will readily join in the plot.’ 

“+ Oh, I see,’ said my aunt, * you would Stoop to 
Conquer. The thought is romantic enough—but if 
the execution fails you are lost. However, something 
may be risked, where much is to be gained. Let it 
be so, if you will. I must only trust that you will 
be discreet, and perform with éclat !” 

“We drove to my cousin’s, next day. She was 
delighted to enter into our plot, and arranged so well 
that, except from my own imprudence, scarcely any 
chance of discovery was left. This was easily ma- 
naged, as Sir Henry had expressly stipulated, that, 
being in indifferent health and spirits, his visit was to 
be so strictly private that no guests were to meet, no 
visitors to see him. 

“He visited Oatlands, therefore, without the re- 
motest idea of seeing me there. He knew that I was 


in the neighbourhood. His friend, Captain Adolphus 


Frederick Smith, with more delicacy than usual, did 
not accompany him——indeed, he was not invited! 
90* 
~~ 
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« Ashamed—deeply ashamed of my own credulity, 
and very distrustful of Marian Smith’s motives, was 
I when I saw the Baronet. He was about three-and- 
twenty, tall and slight in figure, with the air of a man 
of fashion, and that innate gentleness of manner 
which, after all, is peculiar to gentle blood. When 
I looked at his handsome features—his expressive 
and melancholy eyes—his fine forehead, with its 
whiteness strikingly relieved by the dark hair which 
waved over it—I confess that, like Bob Acres’ cou- 
rage, my prejudice * oozed out at my fingers’ ends,’ 
He was just such a person as the quick and budding 
fancy of seventeen might love as a man or deily as a 
hero! 

“ How awfully had he been slandered ! 
lectual attainments surpassed those of every one with 
whom I had ever conversed. His knowledge of books 
had been corrected and aided by his knowledge of 
life. ‘Travel had not been thrown away upon him. 
It may not, with me, have been love at first sight; 
but I fancy he awakened something very like it. 

“Sir Henry Morton’s personal attractions, con- 
siderable as they were, formed the very least of his 
merits. His melancholy mien—the thoughtfulness 
that brooded on his pale cheek and in the dark beau- 
ty of his eye—the gentleness, the tenderness of his 
manner——the mournful sweetness of his low, sad 
voice—the eloquence of his impassioned words—all 
combined to make him rather too interesting an ac- 
quaintance. 

«“ We soon became friends. His melancholy some- 
times brightened into a smile, as he listened to the 
wild and girlish sallies which fell from my lips; for, 
I know not how, while my actual spirits were at 
zero, my seeming spirits were as high as fever-heat. 
We walked together—we conversed together——-until 
at last, the flush on his cheek, and the flashing of his 
eye, and the deepening tenderness of his voice, when 
we were together and alone, made me suspect that 
my task was over. I had conquered my own idle 
prejudices—I trusted now, that I had conquered his 
. “At last, it was time for me to return, for only 
two days remained of the fatal year, As the time 
passed on, Sir Henry had sunk deeper and deeper 
into gloom, which my presence served but to increase, 
and yet he was uneasy and unhappy when I was 


His intel- 


absent. 

«I had been introduced to him as a portionless 
and friendless orphan. Another day, and he would 
see me in my own character. But how would the 
change affect him? Would he think lightly of the 
deception, or would his delicacy shrink from the folly 
which had sought to make his heart the object of an 
experiment. With such conflicting doubts, I was 
almost as much disturbed as himself. 

“The crisis came. I was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, when Sir Henry entered. He took 
his seat by my side, as usual, and both were silent 
for atime. At last, he spoke: 

«+ You leave us, Isabella. You will leave many 
regrets behind you. I must be pardoned—but before 
you go, let me tell you how muci I love you. Nay, 
shrink not!—Your colour changes and you tremble. 
Are you indeed so angry with me that you will not 
speak? Pity me, if you cannot forgive.’ 

“ He took my hand and—and I did not withdraw 
it. One moment’s pause—he looked into my eyes— 
he saw them filled with tears—his lip was on my 
burning, blushing cheek, and I knew—how exquisite 
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the knowledge—that this was love, the ardent and 
the true! 

« Trembling—blushing—panting—filled with new 
and delicious sensations, which seemed to crowd the 
happy feelings of years into that one concentrated 
moment of delight, I withdrew myself from his em- 
brace. We were both silent, once again; but I felt 
it now was my turn to speak. 

«“*T can forgive—let us both forget this weakness, 
To you it can matter little what becomes of me in 
after life. You will think of me yet, it may be, as 
one who has amused your idle hours—whose youth 
may have been her greatest, her only charm. You 
will forget the friendless orphan, and it is right that 
you should forget her. Remember, Sir Henry, that 
you are betrothed. Leave these scenes, where you 
have forgotten your duty to the dead and your claims 
on the living, and become, even as your father willed, 
the husband of one who, far better than myself, has 
a claim on your affection.’ 

“+ By Heaven!’ he exclaimed, ‘ this will drive me 
mad. What right had my father to dispose of my 
hand—how could he fathom the depth of my feelings? 
No, beloved, let my betrothed, as you call her, take 
the broad lands that my fathers won at the point of 
the sword, in the olden days—let the heir of a thou- 
sand years live without wealth, but cherish his pure 
and first affection as kindly nature dictates. I cannot 
marry the woman whom I do not love. When the 
tyrant of ancient days chained the living body to the 
dead corpse, the union was not more unnatural than 
that which, from the grave, my father would make 
between hearts which cannot love each other. No, 
better to die than be party to such an union!’ 

“ He spoke with so much eager vehemence, that I 
could perceive his mind to be firmly resolved. I 
could not resist inquiring into the causes of his dislike 
to the marriage. 

«+ And is it,’ I said, * only to the manner of this 
union, as a family compact, in which your heart was 
not consulted, or to the lady herself, that you object?’ 

«“* To both :—my faith plighted without my know- 
ledge—without my consent: this, of itself, would 
create a spirit of opposition. But the lady—’ 

«« What of her ?’ 

« «Not much, dearest—only she is as unlike you 
as possible. If she were not vain and pedantic—at 
once a coquette and a blue stocking—lI could easily 
forgive her want of personal attractions, But you 
change colour—perhaps you know Miss Carlisle ?” 

«+I do, indeed,’ said I, with some bitterness, for 
although I had expected much, I did not look to 
have my character drawn in such colours. ‘I do 
know her, as well as I know myself.’ 

««] am sorry then,’ said he, * that I have spoken 
thus warmly.’ 

«Oh! itis no matter,’ said I, * you have drawn 
her portrait, no doubt, but the shadows predominate. 
It is somewhat curious, though, that she should have 
heard not much better of you.’ 

« «Of me ?’ he inquired, with evident astonishment. 

«+ Yes, that you were a roue in morals—a pre- 
tender in fashion—a clown in manners—and, to 
crown all, a gambler.’ 

« « There seems,’ said he, with an air of the great. 
est vexation, ‘there seems to be some strange mis- 
take here. I abhor gambling. I am any thing but 
a roue;: and for my manners, fashion, and attainments 
they are as you see.’ 


«“ He drew himself up, with some stateliness, and 
paused, as if expecting me to reply. I kept silence, 
and he resumed— 

«« What I heard of the lady, I fear is no more than 
the truth. My informant—” 

« « Was Captain Smith, whose sister daintily drew 
your character for Miss Carlisle—so it is likely that 
the misrepresentation has been mutual.’ 

«+¢If I thought so—” 

«+ You would throw yourself at Miss Carlisle's 
feet-— become her preux chevalier for life—and for- 
get the world of protestations you have made me, just 
now ?” 

«+ No,’ said he, with a smile, * my resolution is 
taken, and my only dread now is that I may uncon- 
sciously give pain to one on whom it should not fall. 
I shall see her to-morrow, resign all claim to her 
hand, and then, if you can wed a man of broken for- 
tunes, my fate is in your hands—my happiness—my 
life. Isabella! you cannot, you must not refuse me.’ 

«“ My answer was brief—for I was so much affect- 
ed by this proof of the sincerity of his affection, that 
I scarcely dared trust myself to speak :— 

« «It may be well for all parties, that I decline all 
answer until to-morrow. See Miss Carlisle, and if 
you then reject her hand, or rather, if you still decline 
to offer yours for her acceptance—for, after all, the 
refusal may come from her—I will—” 

«+ Be mine? Is it so ?°—But I checked his rap- 
tures, for I heard the carriage wheels. I merely said, 
‘I am going to Miss Carlisle now, and shall hope to 
see you to-morrow !’—lIn five minutes, I was on my 
way to my own house. 

“TI reached home late, and found my kind aunt 
there before me. Pleading fatigue, I hurried to my 
bed-room, and left her, with curiosity ungratified, 
quite unconscious of the issue of my experiment. 

« The next day was to bring me joy or sorrow. I 
was pretty confident as to the result—though, at 
times, knowing how fastidious Sir Henry’s feelings 
were, a doubt would chill my heart, that he might be 
disgusted with the finesse I had used. But hearts 
were trumps, and who would not play the bold game? 

«“ My room of audience was the library, and (to 
keep up my character of a bas bleu,) maps, books, 
mathematical instruments, were scattered on the ta- 
bles. The floor was strewn with ‘learned lumber’ 
from the shelves—a pair of globes were on the table 
immediately before my seat—in short, the whole 
apartment was in a state of literary litter; well cal- 
culated to strengthen the impression that I was what 
well-informed men must hate—a vain, pedantic fe- 
male. 

“Sir Henry came—I knew the sound of his foot- 
fall, as he paced down the passage. He was an- 
nounced, and I rose to receive him. A sudden pause 
before he entered—a slight start as he caught a 
glimpse of my figure. I had taken care to have the 
window curtains drawn, so that in the indistinct light, 
and the distance at which he sat, it was impossible 
to distinguish my features. 

«“ Our tete-a-tete was coldly formal. A few sen- 
tences from him—a few monosyllables from me. At 
last, taking courage, he stated in a most respectful 
manner that, after due consideration, he had resolved 
to decline presenting himself as a suitor for my hand. 
He apologized fur what he called his * insensibility to 
my merits,’ but frankly said that his heart was not his 


own to offer. He would thus, it was true, abandon 











LOCH LOMOND. 


worldly fortune, but enough would be left for compe- 
tence; the world was open tu him, to win wealth and 
fame by his talents, if such he had ; and at all events 
he was happy in the belief that he could persuade the 
object of his affection to share his lot, be it gloomy 
or bright. 

« He made this declaration with such manly gen- 
tleness—anxious to spare my feelings, while justify- 
ing his own—that, while thus resigning me, I felt I 
loved him more than ever—warmly as such a heart 
should be loved ! 

«My thoughts overpowered me. I grew faint, 
and sank back in my chair. Sir Henry hastily arose, 
took me in his arms, and supported me to the window. 
I revived at his touch. He threw up the blinds that 
I might have air, and the light fell full upon my 
face—could he trust his sight? He stood in amaze— 
was it but adream? At last, my smile told him all, 
He threw himself at my feet—You may be sure he 
did not plead in vain. 

«I spare you the detail of what followed. My 
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uncle had already taken the precaution of providing 
a special license—during my absence, my aunt had 
got me a bridal wardrobe,—there was my dear old 
friend, the vicar, ready to do his part—so, as all 
comedies, of life and love, end with a wedding, we 
were married that evening! 

«“ Of the Smiths I never heard more—I never in- 
quired after them. I have been happy as a wife, and 
never had cause to repent my experiment, Even 
yet, though years have elapsed since Sir Henry’s 
death, I cherish the pleasant memory of our happy 
love. 

“ Here ends my story. If it has been dull, remem- 
ber that I warned you against expecting other from 
me.” 


Our thanks followed. I am mistaken, indeed, if 
the story has not made a deep impression on the 
Major, for I observed him, at the tender scenes, 
brush away a tear from eyes all unaccustomed to 
“ the melting mood.” 
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LOCH LOMOND. 


BY MRS. L. H. 


Wuite down the lake's translucent tide, 
With gently curving course we glide, 
Its silver ripples, faint and few, 
Alternate blend with belts of blue, 

As floating clouds on pinions white, 

Or sunbeams fleck the welkin bright. 
But, lo! Ben- Lomond's awful crown, 
Thro’ shrouding mists looks dimly down ; 
For if perchauce his piercing eye 
Doth read the secrets of the sky, 
His haughty »osom scorns to show 
Those secrets to the world below. 

Close woven shades with varying grace, 
And crag and cavern mark his base ; 
And where, 'mid dizzier cliffs, are seen 
Entangled thickets, sparsely green, 

The birch, whose naked roots protrude 
From bed of rock and lichens rude, 
Methinks I trace in outlines drear, 
Old Fingal, with his shadowy spear, 
His grey locks streaming to the gale, 
And followed by his squadrons pale. 

And slender aid from Fancy’s glass 
It needs, as round these shores we pass, 
’Mid glen and thicket dark, to scan 
The wild MacGregor’s savage clan, 
Emerging at their chieftain’s call, 

To foray or to festival, 
While nodding plumes and tartans bright, 
Gleam wildly from each slippery knight 

But as the spectral vapours rolled 
Away in vestments dropped with gold, 
The healthier face of summer sky, 

With the shrill bagpipes melody, 
Recall, o'er distant Ocean's foam, 

The fondly treasured scenes of home, 
And thoughts on angel-pinions driven 
Drop in the heart the seeds of heaven— 
Those winged seeds, whose fruit sublime 
Decays not with decaying time. 


The loving child, the favourite theme 


Of morning hour or midnight dream, 
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The tender friend, so lowly laid 

*Mid our own churchyard's mournful shade, 
The smitten babe, who never more 

Must sport around its father’s door, 

Return they not, as phantoms glide, 

And silent seat them at our side? 

Like highland maiden sweetly fair, 
The snood and rosebud in her hair, 
Yon emerald isles! how calm they sleep 
On the pure bosom of the deep: 

How bright they throw, with waking eye, 
Their lone charms on the passer-by; 

The willow, with its drooping stem, 

The thistle’s hyacinthine gem, 

The feathery fern, the graceful deer, 

Quick starting as the strand we near, 

While with clos'd wing, and scream subdued, 
The osprays nurse their kingly brood. 

High words of praise, the pulse that stir, 
Burst from each joyous voyager. 

Even I, from far Columbia's shore, 
Whose lakes a mightier tribute pour, 
And bind with everlasting chain, 

The unshorn forest to the main— 
Superior’s surge, like Ocean proud, 
That leaps to lave the vexing cloud, 
Huron, that rolls with gathering frown 
A world of waters darkly down; 

And Erie, shuddering on his throne 

At strong Niagara's earthquake tone, 
And bold Ontario, charged to keep 
The barrier ‘tween them and the deep, 
Who oft in sounds of wrath and fear, 
Wrapp'd in his cloud-wreath'd diadem, 
Interpreteth to Ocean's ear 

Their language, and his will to them— 
I, rear'd amid that western vale, 
Where Nature works on broader scale, 
Still with admiring thought and free, 
Loch Lomond, love to gaze on thee, 
Reluctant from thy beauties part, 

And bless thee with a stranger's heart. 
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THE COURT O 


BY PROFESSOR 


Tue Court of King Otho has but little of “ the pomp 
and circumstance” which are wont to characterize 
the palaces of princes, and none of the grandeur and 
lustre which a long line of kings, the wealth of na- 
tions and the revolutions of ages have shed upon the 
old principalities of Europe, or the magnificent mon- 
archies of the East. ‘The present residence of their 
majesties, though called by courtesy “ the Palace,” 
is, in fact, an ord:nary house, and has neither lofty 
halls nor shady groves for comfort or amusement, 
They want not only a palace, which is of little im- 
portance so long as they have the name and the hope 
of one, but they want nobility, which is a necessary 
ingredient to royalty, and a deficiency which neither 
time nor courtesy can supply. The King and Queen 
of Greece, unlike the kings and queens of other mon- 
archies, are without the bright creations of nobility; 
and their august persons are surrounded by plebeians, 
who, though they are bedecked with crosses and or- 
ders of knighthood, have not the sounding titles of 
earls, lords, or counts. The style of living in the 
Court of Greece is free of royal extravagance; and 
if we except the royal stables, which are kept on a 
liberal scale, every thing about the King and his 
lovely consort is marked by a simplicity which is 
highly creditable to their good sense, and which is 
the more to be admired, as it is in unison with the 
condition of the country over whose destinies they 
preside. Notwithstanding, however, this appearance 
of poverty, which we have reason to consider as a 
virtue and an ornament, and the absence of the false 
and transient light which plays and glitters upon the 
Courts of haughty tyrants and long established mon- 
archs, there is, nevertheless, in Otho’s Court something 
which, though it may not dazzle the giddy nor be- 
wilder the idle, serves to please the wise and interest 
the thoughtful. King Otho being the source of pow- 
er, his Court is necessarily the centre of attraction 
around him, as round a centre are clustered not only 
the flippant courtiers of the day, but the most illus- 
trious personages of the nation; his royal fétes and 
royal balls call together an heterogenous, but inter- 
esting assembly, and presents to the eye of a stranger 
a “tableau vivant,” where one beholds the statesman 
as well as the wild and untutored heroes of the Greek 
revolution. 

Soon after our arrival in Greece and our presenta- 
tion to their. majesties, we had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a royal ball and witnessing the light and life of 
King Otho’s Court. At the appointed time and hour, 
we repaired to what is called the “Old Palace,” and 
were ushered through a suite of rooms into a spa- 
cious rotunda. The hall was brilliantly lighted, and 
crowded to overflowing with an assembly which 
comprehended the worth and beauty of Athens. In 
point of numbers and splendour, the assembly was 
doubtless inferior to those which enliven the levees 
of European monarchs, but in point of novelty and 
variety of costumes, it surpassed every thing of the 
kind I had ever seen or heard. It was indeed a gay 
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PERDICARIS.* 


and dazzling scene; but in order to give even a faint 
idea of the “ tout ensemble,” I must be allowed to 
note some particulars, 

On the right of the hall stood, conscious of their 
stiff dignity and high importance, the representatives 
of the European powers, with their embroidered uni- 
forms and gay ribands, and to the left arrayed them- 
selves the ministers of Otho, vieing with their compe- 
titors, the ministers of Russia, France and England, 
in the richness of their uniforms and the splendour of 
their trappings. At the head of the hall, and between 
these two ranks of laced courtiers, appeared the ladies 
of the Court; that is, the wives of foreign ministers, 
those of the Councillors of State, and Her Majesty’s 
“dames d’ honeur.” These were all attired in the 
latest fashion of Paris; and beside those who were 
lost in the light of their diamonds and their brilliants, 
there were many whom nature had endowed with the 
more captivating and more valuable ornaments of 
female loveliness and grace; amid this bevy of bright 
beings, the dark-eyed daughter of Marco Botzaris 
shone like a morning star. The parties I have de- 
scribed were flanked and hemmed in by the Bavarian 
officers and the Greek warriors; the latter of whom 
being dressed in the gay and singular costume of 
their native land, appeared the most unique and the 
most interesting objects in King Otho’s hall. Their 
“snowy camize” and gold-embroidered jackets set 
off their fine persons and athletic forms, while their 
broad sabres, which were flung carelessly along their 
left side, gave them a wild and warlike air. These 
chiefs, or, as they are called, the Pulicars, had, for- 
merly, no other occupation but the honourable voca- 
tion of arms; and their country being under the do- 
minion of the Turks, they were seldom admitted into 
the list of regular tyrants—they were never raised to 
the high dignity of prime ministers, nor permitted to 
paint a thousand lies, or blot out whole nations with 
a drop of ink. They were therefore obliged to shift 
sail and tack about with the caprices of their fortune, 
and attach themselves to occupations which best suit- 
ed their circumstances and inclinations. Some be- 
took themselves to the high mountains, and became 
the terror of foes and friends; others less daring, con- 
fined their operations to the more innocent amuse- 
ment of increasing their flocks, by stealing the kids 
of their neighbours; while some, 


‘** More modest, took a humbler range 
Of life, and in an honester vocation, 
Pursued o’er the high seas their watery journeys, 
And merely practised as the sea attorneys.” 


In short, they were each and all rare boys, and by a 
long series of glorious achievements, proved them- 


* The style of Professor Gregory Perdicaris, now United 
States Consul at Athens, will be recognized by those who 
had the pleasure of listening to his glowing classical lectures, 
delivered in many of our States during his residence of nine 
years in our country. L. H. 8. 
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selves worthy to be the descendants of Mercury, who 
being born 
“at the faint peep of day, 
He began playing on the lyre at noon, 
And the same evening did he steal away 
Apollo’s herds.” 

When the Greek revolution broke out, these wild 
Pulicars flew to the rescue of their country; and 
from restless Klefts and roaming Corsairs, they rose 
to the dignity of warriors and heroes. Noter Ba- 
traris, Chitzo, Tzarclus, the brothers of Grivus, the 
old and young Colocotrini, Nikitus the Turk eater, 
Tzamis Karataso, Protroley, Manromichalis, George 
Kanari, the brave Krieza, and many others, who, 


though present, were lost in the heaving crowd, were 
the living companions of Marco Botzaris, of Capt. 
Hastings, of Karaiskahi, of Lord Byron, of Pope 
Fleshas, and the long line of storied names. While 
I was engaged in examining the persons and recal- 
ling the history of the heroes who stood round me, 
and while I was moralizing on the strange accidents 
which had gathered them into such a strange place, 
the dense mass of the crowd gave way, and the royal 
train entered the hall. King Otho bowed to the right 
and left, while his lovely consort tossed a few smiles 
upon the long line of gay courtiers and lofty war- 
riors, and then glided to her place like a fair city on 
the glad waters of a joyous stream. 
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BY MISS C, F. ORNE, 


Wuen the black sky is scowling, 
The furious storm is howling, 
* And lurid light’nings play; 
When the strained masts are bending, 
Fierce winds the sails are rending, 
Pray for the sailor, pray. 


When storms the waves are lashing, 

And foaming billows dashing, 
Shiver in clouds of spray; 

When the strained ship is groaning, 

And from her heart is moaning, 
Pray for the sailor, pray. 


When the good ship smooth gliding, 
O’er the calm waves is riding, 

That treach'rous round her play, 
When she rushes all unbidden, 
Where the sunk rock is hidden, 

Pray for the sailor, pray. 


And, oh! when safe in mooring, 

The storm no more enduring, 
Sea perils past away, 

There comes the conflict hour, 

With strong temptation’s power, 
Then for the sailor pray. 
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PRAYER AT THE MAST-HEAD. 


BY MRS. E, C. STEDMAN, 


“A sailor returned from sea, in conversation with a pious friend, spoke of the enjoyment which he had in prayer, during his 
voyage. ‘ But,’ said his friend, * in the midst of the confusion on ship-board, where did you find a place to pray?’ ‘ Oh!" 


said he, ‘ I always went to the mast head.’ ” 


Loup pealed the organ of the ocean winds, 

And fearfully responded its deep waves, 

Making such music as the ear of man 

Recoils to hear, while yet his heart doth own, 
That in its thunder, speaks the voice of God! 
Upon the bosom of the deep, was rocked 

A time-worn vessel, creaking in the blast, 

And groaning with the burden that it bore. 

At intervals, when paused the tempest choir, 
The stern Commander's angry tones were heard; 
Or sailor's oath defied the wrath of Heaven! 
And why did not its thunder-bolts descend, 
Taking swift vengeance on “ the swearer’s prayer,” 
And rend in twain that frail, guilt-laden ship? 
Ah! ‘mid its impious crew there yet was found 
One of those chosen ones, of whom ‘tis said, 
God's will is not that they should perish thus. 
High from the giddy mast, ‘a still, small voice” 
Of holy prayer, ascended o'er the storm, 

To Him, who holds the waters in his hand, 

Who hears the whisper, which the tempest drowns! 
As Moses went above the Israel host, 

Into a cloud thick charged with fiery storms, 
And “ face to face,” as man doth meet his friend, 


Plead with Jehovah for th’ idolaters ; 
So ‘tw xt his fellows and offended Heaven, 
The praying sailor thus did intercede :— 


* Father! I hear thy voice— 
Thine awful voice, upon the tempest's roar, 
And bowing, I thy majesty adore, 
Yet ‘neath thy wings rejoice ; 
For in their shadow is my refuge found, 
While threatening surges lash our trembling bark around 
If J in thee abide, 
Safe, through His blood, who walked the stormy wave; 
Oh, hear my prayer, and in thy mercy save 
These souls for whom Christ died! 
And as the winds and waves obey thy will, 
Unto the raging sea speak and say, ‘ Peace! be stili!"” 


And who can prove ‘twas not the sailor's prayer, 
That saved that vessel from a shipwreck doom ? 
For faith, where’er ‘tis found, prevails with Heaven, 
And none the less, because its living spark 

Is in the hardy seaman’s breast enshrined ; 

No! He who visits the lone sparrow's nest, 


Upon the house-top reared, was found of him, 
Whose only “ closet 


was the tall mast head. 
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“He is a citizen,” thought I, “who, now, in the 
seventh day and sabbath of his old age,—wisely for- 
saking the mart, the ’change, and the populous paths 
surrounding the temple of all-worshipped mammon— 
nestles here in this quiet village 


” 


* The town forgetting, by the town forgot. 


It was an old gentleman, who had, a few moments 
before, entered the cozy and cleanly parlour of « Our 
House,” and was now engaged in sipping his “ ale,” 
and glancing through a newspaper, who had given 
birth to these reflections. He was, as I afterwards 
ascertained, ninely years old, though looking less 
than sixty, hearty and active, short, well set, and with 
legs that might make the robustest roisterer of thirty 
misgive his own: these were handsomely clad in 
white thread stockings of the finest texture; and legs 
which would stand by a man in the handsome way 
which his had done, were worthy of the honour, 
His coat was of the old-school cut, lengthy and ca- 
pacious, ample in pocket and flap, in short, a pleasing 
reminiscence of the glorious coat of “other days,” 
ere tailors turned out that 


Starveling in a scanty vest, 


called an exquisite. His hat was partly hat and 
partly umbrella, for it was wide enough in the brim 
to shelter his shoulders in a shower. His face was 
of a healthy hue; though there were as many lines 
in it, as in Denner’s master-piece. His features had 
somewhat of the Indian character, and were what 
some physiognomists would call hard; but their se- 
verity was softened off by a frequent smile, full of good- 
nature, which gave a general expression of mildness 
and benevolence to his countenance, such as a face 
with more pretensions to comeliness would perhaps 
have wanted. 

There may be many human sights more glorious 
to behold, but Ido not know one more interesting— 
I would almost say more holy—than an old man, 
who has passed his active days amidst the stir and 
strife of a great city, and in the evening of his life 
sinks quietly and placidly back into the arms of na- 
ture, a man in experience of the world, a child in the 
mildness and meekness of that knowledge. 

I have sketched the old man; I must now des- 
cribe his companion for he had one :—a dog of the 
large spaniel breed, who seemed to have seen as much 
of the busy worldas his master. We were very soon 
intimate, for Sancho, (that was the worthy four-legged 
fellow’s name) appeared to be of that amiable class 
of dogs, who, by a handsome person and winning 
manners, recommend themselves immediately to one’s 
good opinion. His master apologized for his famili- 
arities, and in mild terms expostulated with him on 
the impropriety of hisconduct. “ You are too dirty, 
Sancho,—do you hear, sir? youare toodirty.”. The 
conscientious beast seemed to be immediately made 
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sensible that he was, and, taking the reproof in good 
part, very quietly laid himself down at the feet of 
his ancient friend. 

Sancho, I suspected, had a great partiality to duck 
ponds, for the weeds of those aquatic paradises still 
hung about him, and decorated him almost to the 
beatitude of an Amphitheatre Neptune. ‘To encou- 
rage him in decent behaviour, the old gentleman be- 
gan rummaging his pockets; and the result was, the 
production of two nicely packed papers of biscuits, 
which, first having swept clean a spot on the sanded 
floor, he deposited there, for honest Master Sancho’s 
reflection; and then the old gentleman resumed the 
newspaper. 

The luncheon was soon over ; and the gatté de ceur 
of Sancho returned, but he as speedily resumed the 
proper degree of respect for self and company, and 
straightway wore as much gravity in his looks, as if 
he had, in his better days, held some onerous office 
under government. I noticed that Sancho had a 
trick of taking up one leg, and running about on the 
other three, and this brought up a story from the old 
gentleman, which I shall relate, as it was short, and 
of some point. 

« My dog, sir,” said he, “ often reminds me of an 
old acquaintance, whom we used to call Frank 
Waddle, It was said of Frank Waddle—but stay, I 
had better first relate how what was said of him came 
to be said: it is not a bad joke, sir. Frank, when I 
first knew him—let me see that was immediately 
after the inauguration of General Washington—not a 
yesterday recollection, sir!” 

I stared at the antiquity of the reminiscence. 

«“ Yes, it was at that glorious epoch. Frank 
Waddle was then a blood of the first pretensions, as 
far as broad skirts and breeding went—the ‘ Ladies’ 
man’ at all the assemblies, and first butterfly every- 
where : an undisputed man of pleasure and of the 
world; gay, full -of unfeigned good humour, having 
wit enough for men, address and a handsome person 
for women, and spirit sufficient for all occasions. 
His fortune was but small, and this gay life of his, 
you may be sure, made it less: in no long time he 
began to find out that a spendthrifi’s purse does not 
always keep pace with the demands on it; and so he 
took dinners instead of giving them, and became of 
Sheridan’s opinion, ‘that the best wine is certainly 
our friend’s,” Now what, sir, had a man of Frank’s 
fortune and folly to do with avarice? no more than 
Sancho there, to run about with three legs when all 
four are perfectly whole and sound. It was one of 
those contradictions in his character, which I could 
never understand, and which must have been a riddle 
to himself. Sir, it must have been born in him—an 
innate quality—a genius for avarice; and all his 
brilliant exterior, which pleased the popular eye, like 
the wretched finery and foppery of a May.day sweep, 
only disguised but did not conceal the dirt and de- 
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SKETCH. 





gradation underneath. He confessed to me that he felt 
the first gripings of that heart hardening vice coming 
upon him at that time, while still whirling round in 
the vortex of fashion. His fingers began to clutch 
closer, and his whole hand held faster when it held. 

« As if fortune had become disgusted with his 
growing meanness, she sent him a thumping legacy, 
of two hundred thousand dollars! the hard scrapings 
of a miserly relation—it run in the blood of the 
Waddles, sir. One would have thought that this 
sudden accession would have confirmed him in his 
sordidness; it had an effect directly the reverse! Off 
he went again on the old road to ruin, with a re- 
newed speed, gained from loitering so leisurely along 
it as he had lately done. Open house, card tables, 
and faro banks—wine, women, and assemblies—routs, 
theatres, pumprooms—coaches here, and coaches 
there—flirtations with Mrs, A., a colonel’s young 
widow, and the lovely Miss B.—and follies of all 
sorts, which were nothing if not expensive, made his 
two hundred thousand dollars fly two hundred thou- 
sand ways; and in three years, Frank stood with his 
hands in two empty pockets, his good constitution 
gone with his gold, forsaken of his frivolous friends, 
his flirtation with Mrs. A. off, as the phrase is, and 
his calculations of the money and matrimonial incli- 
nations of Miss B. wrong in the items, and the whole 
bill disputed. 

« But a well selected vice never leaves its victim; 
it is sometimes more faithful than a virtue, and sticks, 
where it has once fastened, tenaciously to the last. 
Though run out of ready money, Frank was above 


want. His rent-roll was even now a clear five 
thousand dollars a year—quite enough to begin with 
when you intend to be pennyless all the rest of your 
life. He was seen no more in his old haunts; and 
Fashion lost one of her favourite fools. He disap. 
peared, and no one knew when or where. He was 
known to be alive, for his rents were punctually de- 
manded—but not by him, and his agent kept his 
secret. 

“Seven years passed away, and he was almost 
forgotten, when suddenly he re-appeared, — grey, 
pinched, miserable, stooping, and unnaturally old; 
the very phantom of avarice. The generous few 
pitied him, the unfeeling many laughed at him, the per- 
plexed thought he was deranged, and the positive 
said he was. It might perhaps amuse you to relate 
some instances of his sordid passion; but there is 
more melancholy than mirth in looking at human 
nature at a discount, and I would rather forget them. 
In brief, sir, he ended by starving himself to death 
through fear of want; and the only pleasant fact con- 
nected with Frank Waddle, is this waggish remark on 
his begrudging habits, by one who knew him well,— 
that if he had been born with four legs, he would 
have run about on three to save one!” 

The old gentleman smiled good-humouredly over 
this portion of his reminiscence. Sancho,—who must 
have heard the story before, for he walked to the door 
as soon as “ legs” were mentioned—stood ready and 
willing to start; his master bowed, said I was a good 
listener, a great accomplishment, and bade me good 
morning. 
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“ Hast thou indeed a dwelling place on earth? 
Or do our flaunting banners lie, when broad 
They fling their blazonry upon the wind, 
And say thou hast, in characters of gold? 

Tell me, O child of air! where dwellest thou? 
Is thy wild home amid the beetling crags 
Of fearful precipice, or lonely glen? 
Art thou enamoured of the mountain top, 
Whose glaciers sparkle in the dew of morn? 
Or, like a Spirit dancing on the wave, 
Breaking the spray and mingling in the foam, 
Is thy light form seen in the passing mist ?” 


LIBERTY. 


“Go, search, where the Greek or Roman dead, 
Have raised imperishable mounds, and ask 
The dank weeds that fatten in their blood, 
Where freedom dwells. Thine answer may be heard 
In the wild echo of their lonely tombs. 

The long grass grows upon the very spot 
Where Freedom had a shrine, and was adored ; 
E’en the dark ivy creeps upon the pile 
That rose in once proud grandeur; and the moss 
Of centuries has gather’d on its walls. 

For me, a temple is no longer found, 

Amid the crumbling ruins where Old Time 
Hath mingled glory with decay. Since then, 
In other climes, my pinion finds its rest 


POEM. 


M’CLURE, 


In the wild grandeur of the mountain scene, 
The rushing cataract, the forest glade, 
The lovely stream, upon whose silent banks 
Angels might sleep, and dream of heav'n. °*Tis mine 
T’ explore the cave where gleam'd, in the red glare, 
The sword of Wallace, and his brave compeers, 
When Scotland and her freedom was the theme; 

And still where the blue crags sublimely rise, 

Their spirits meet in the lone midnight ‘hour, 

To weave the unearthly music of the dead. 

*Tis my voice that thou hear'st, when the loud wind 

Sweeps over the desert; and when, at night, 
The tempest plays upon the ‘Giant Harp,’ 
That melody is mine. If often love 

To linger on the mountain side, when morn 
Circles the blue mist upon its hoary brow, 
Or lights with glory all the distant sea. 

But there is one lov'd spot of earth, whose sons, 
The gen’rous and the free from every clime, 
Shall rear a temple lasting as the sun, 

And there my final resting place shall be. 

Here, while intelligence and virtue last, 

I will remain, and with her people dwell; 
When these expire, farewell the hope of man! 
Then must I seek in other worlds than this, 
A fadeless, pure, and everlasting home, 

High up among the glorious clouds of heav'n. 
My spirit then shall find congenial rest, 

Far from vicissitude—and war—and blood, 


And all the changing purposes of man.” 
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SWEETHEARTS 


AND WIVES. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


“ WHEN you come to deal with the sober realities of 
a married life, Agnes, you will, I fear, find less of 
sunshine than you fondly hope for.” 

“ Aunt Mildred, how can you talk so! Surely, 
you ought to have more regard fur William Fair- 
field’s true character, than to insinuate, as you evi- 
dently intend to do, that he will not be the same to 
me after we are married, that he now is.” 

“ Sweethearts and wives, are, somehow or other, 
looked at with different eyes, Agnes.” 

* Aunt Mildred, you will offend me if you talk so!” 

*“ You are willing to be offended, because I speak 
the truth. I had hoped more from the good sense 
of my niece”— Aunt Mildred said, in a tone of rather 
more seriousness than that in which she had, at first, 
spoken. 

“ But, Aunt Mildred,” said her niece, looking into 
her face, while the moisture gathered in her eyes, 
“ How can I bear to hear you talk so! Do I not 
know that William Fairfield loves me, as he loves 
his own life, and that he would sooner die than give 
me a moment’s pain ?” 

“ You must not be offended at me when I speak 
what I feel to be the truth, my dear child. I have 
lived longer, and have seen more of the world than 
you have. It is not, then, let me tell you, according 
to the nature of men to love any one as they love 
their own lives, nor to prefer death to giving pain to 
those they do love. This is all romance, Agnes, and 
the sooner you get it out of your head, the better. 
It will take itself out, if you dont, mark my word 
for it!” 

“ But Aunt, William has said so to me himself,” 
urged the blushing maiden, “and I am sure, by his 
very manner, and the tone of his voice, that he was 
in earnest, Surely, he would not deceive me!” 

“I have no idea, Agnes, that William meant to 
deceive you; I believe him to be above wilful decep- 
tion. But, in the warmth of a first, ardent affection, 
he is carried out of himself, and led to mistake his 
real feelings.” 

“O Aunt, you will kill me if you talk so! If I 
thought that William did not love me as deeply as 
he says that he does, I would never see him again. 
I never can and never will be satisfied with any thing 
but a love that will sacrifice all for me. J will give 
such a pure, fervent love—nothing less than a like 
return can make me happy.” 

“ You do not know yourselfmy child. You offer 
more than you will be able to give, and ask more 
than you ever can receive. None of us are perfect ; 
all of us are selfish. You are, in a certain degree, 
selfish, so is William. And in just so far as this selfish 
principle comes into activity, will both of you expect 
to receive more from the other, than you are willing 
to give. Then will come secret pains.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Aunt Mildred, you frighten me ! 
I fear some sad experience of your own has made 
you doubt every one—doubt even the possibility of 
being happy here.” 


A shadow flitted across Aunt Mildred’s benevo- 
lent face, but it was gone in an instant; “I have 
not lived thus long in the world,” she said, “ without 
having learned many of its painful secrets; and one 
of these is that young love’s promise is never realized. 
I have known many as full of the romance of love as 
you, and yet, all have been disappointed.” 

“ And I know a good many, too, aunt, whose 
marriage promise has utterly failed. But, then, how 
could it have been otherwise; where there was no 
character or principle in the husband? I have built 
my happiness on a safer foundation. No one, I am 
sure, can breathe ought against William Fairfield.” 

“He is, if I judge him rightly, Agnes, a young 
man of a good heart, and sound principles. Indeed, 
I know of no one to whom I had rather commit the 
happiness of my niece.” 

“Thank you, my dear aunt, for that admission! 
And do not trouble yourself; I shall be as happy as 
I expect.” 

“ But not in the way you expect, my child.” 

“ You deal in riddles, aunt,” said the now laugh- 
ing girl, kissing fondly the cheek of her whu had 
been from early years to her, a mother and friend; 
and then danced lightly from the room, humming a 
pleasant ditty. 

That evening her lover came as usual. It need 
not be denied that Aunt Mildred’s warning had made 
some impression upon her mind, notwithstanding her 
effort to throw it off. And as this impression was 
of a somewhat sombre cast,a slight shadow was 
thrown upon her countenance. 

“ You do not seem as lively as usual,” William 
said, half an hour, perhaps, after he had come in. 

“Don’t 1? Well, the fact is, aunt Mildred has 
been saying something to me, that, if I could believe 
there was any truth in it, would make me feel gloomy 
enough.” 

“Indeed! And what is that, Agnes?” 

«“ Why, she says,” replied the simple-hearted maiden 
looking him in the face, “ that you will not love me 
after we are married, as you do now,” 

« She is right there, dear Agnes! for I will love you 
a thousand times more; the lover responded fer 
vently, kissing at the same time the glowing cheek of 
his affianced bride. 

Agnes did not reply; but her heart seemed too 
large for her bosom. 

« And you did not believe it ?” 

«Ono, no, not for a moment!” said the warm- 
hearted girl. 

Three weeks after saw them in a new relation, 
that of husband and wife. 

“ You do not love me less, I know,” said the young 
wife a month after the happy day of their marriage, 
leaning her head back upon her husband’s bosom, 
and looking up into his face with eyes beaming with 
love’s own peculiar brightness. 

“I love you more and more, every hour, my dear 
Agnes ;” replied the fond husband, touching his lips to 
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her’s, and smoothing with his fingers the dark hair 
that covered her brow of snowy whiteness, 

“ How happy we shall be, dear husband !” 

“I shall be happy, I know. But I have some- 
times feared, that I might not be able to make you 
always feel happy.” 

“ Only love me, dear husband, and that is all I 
ask.” 

“If my love for you will make you happy, then 
no shadow can ever fall upon your heart.” 

«“ Love me, as you now do, and no shadow, I 
know, will ever darken it.” 

Our fond lovers are now united ; and, as the honey 
moon is over, it becomes necessary for them tu come 
down from their romance, and enter upon the sober 
duties of a married life. Aunt Mildred, though a very 
sensible woman, had not acted with her usual good 
sense towards her niece. She had thoroughly accom- 
plished her in every thing but what she most needed, 
to make her competent to fill the place of wife and 
mother. She had not failed to warn her of the 
coming sober realities of a married life, but had, 
alas! neglected to prepare her to encounter them 
aright. 

It was not long, therefore, before her husband be- 
gan to experience little annoyances, in consequence 
of her want of domestic knowledge; and what was 
worse, from her distaste for the practical duties re- 
quired of every wife. .She seemed to have looked 
forward to the married state, as one that was to ele- 
vate her to a higher degree of happiness, and yet 
bring with it no cares nor duties. When, therefore, 
repeated irregularities in household economy occurred, 
and were felt by the husband as annoyances, he could 
not help thinking, sometimes, that the wife he so 
dearly loved, was not as thoughtful of his comfort, as 
he was of her’s. Such thoughts will always produce 
corresponding feelings, and these latter cannot exist 
without in some way showing themselves. In the 
case of William Fairfield, they were exhibited in the 
torm of a reserve, sometimes, that, while it existed, 
was exceedingly painful to his young wife. Besides 
this cause, fruitful in domestic disquietude, there was 
another that too frequently intrudes itself upon the 
first few years of marriage, a desire to lead, rather 
than to be led by the husband, in little things,—a 
habit of expecting him to consult, in all things, the 
will and tastes of the wife even at the sacrifice, 
sometimes, of duty and judgment. In fact, the wife, 
unconscious that in the marriage relation the husband 
should be looked to as of some consequence and 
consideration; as possessing claims upon her will to 
be guided by his understanding,—still imagines that 
all the power and peculiar influence which she pos- 
sessed over him in the sweetheart-state, must of right 
continue. From this false view, induced by the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the lover, much unhappiness 
flows when the sweetheart becomes the wife. 

We will now look in upon our young couple, and 
see how they get along during their first and most 
trying year—most trying usually, to all new married 
pairs. 

Fairfield installed his wife mistress of a neatly fur- 
nished house, and both settled themselves down in 
it, brimfull of present pleasure, and delightful antici- 
pations, The two servants managed things pretty 
well for the first few weeks, but after that, many ir- 
regularities became apparent. The meals were often 
half an hour beyond the usual and set time, and 
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were frequently very badly cooked. The sweeping 
and dusting were carelessly done, and the furni- 
ture, from want of attention, began to look a little 
dingy, much to the annoyance of Mrs. Fairfield. 
Still, it did not occur to her, that she was wrong in 
leaving every thing to her servants. It never came 
into her thoughts that her mind should be the govern- 
ing one of her household, in all things, great and 
small, as much as was her husband’s the governing 
mind in his business. The idea, that she was to 
take pleasure in exemption from domestic duties, 
and not in the perfurmance of them, was fully enter- 
tained by her, and this her husband soon perceived, 
and it pained him much, for he saw that in this false 
idea was an active germ of future disquietude. 

Punctual, almost, some would say, to a fault, he 
felt much the want of regularity, which was daily 
growing worse instead of better. ‘Too frequently he 
was kept from his store in the morning, half an hour 
later than business required him to be there, in con- 
sequence of breakfast not being ready. Whenever 
this happened, he usually hurried away without the 
parting kiss which young wives most usually expect, 
for he did not feel like giving it. Sometimes Agnes 
would claim the token of love, but she felt that it was 
coldly given, and its price was a gush of tears, as 
soon as he had passed from her sight. 

But the evening usually compensated for the dis- 
quietude of the day. Then, no duties unperformed 
vexed the feelings of either. Agnes sung, and 
played sweetly, and had, besides these accomplish- 
ments a mind well stored, and a taste highly cultiva. 
ted. Home was to each, a little paradise, and they 
felt how happy they were in each other. Gradually, 
however, the shadows, too frequently cast over their 
feelings, passed not off entirely, even when all duties 
and cares were laid aside. 

“ Why does not Agnes think!” Fairfield would 
sometimes exclaim internally. “Surely, she cannot 
but perceive that these things annoy me very much, 
I spare no toil or pains to make her happy, and, 
surely, she ought to be willing to assume some cares 
and duties for my sake!” 

“I fear he does not love me!” the young wife 
would ofien say, bursting into tears, as she closed 
her chamber door after her, and sat down to weep in 
abandonment of feelings after her husband had gone 
out to his business. “ What would I not do to re- 
tain the love once given me so freely! But he is, I 
fear, disappointed in me. O,I would rather die than 
lose the pure love he once lavished upon me!” 

Notwithstanding William Fairfield would often 
suffer his feelings to be disturbed, in cons@quence of 
the irregularities which appertained to his household 
economy, he more frequently endeavoured to palliate 
the cause of these, and tried to feel willing to bear 
any thing unpleasant for the sake of his wife. 

« If it is irksome to her to attend to domestic affairs,” 
he would say to himself on these occasions, “ why, it 
would be selfish in me to wish to confine her to them 
merely for my own comfort.” 

Such reasonings, however, did not long exercise 
an influence over him. They soon proved to be 
powerless, And he would again give way mentally 
to regrets and censure. One day, perhaps six months 
after their marriage, Fairfield, much pressed and per- 
plexed with business, left his store at the usual hour 
for dinner. On his way home, his mind was still 
intent upon business affairs, and he walked faster than 
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usual, anxious to get back as soon as possible, as his 
presence was needed. Much to his disappointment, 
he found the cloth not even laid for dinner. 

“It is’nt dinner time, surely ?” Agnes said, as he 
came into the parlor, where she was practising a new 
piece on the piano, 

“ Indeed then, it is,” he replied in a tone of dis- 
appointment, 

«“ Why, I’m sure it can’t be two o'clock,” respon- 
ded Agnes, getting up and examining a time-piece on 
the mantle, that strnck the hour regularly. « It is, 
as I live! Why how swifily the time has passed, I 
had no idea that it was so late.” Then ringing the 
bell, she directed the cook to get dinner immediately. 

“ It wont be done for half an hour,” the cook re- 
plied carelessly. ; 

“Half an hour! that is too bad!” Fairfield said, 
impatiently. 

* Indeed, Sally, you must be more punctual,” said 
Mrs. Fairfield, her cheek colouring, for she always 
felt distressed when her husband was moved to dis- 
pleasure. 

“I’ve got it as quick as I could,” Sally replied, 
tartly, gliding off to the kitchen, 

An oppressive silence followed the withdrawal of 
the cook. 

“ Why don’t she go down and hurry the dinner?” 
the husband could not help saying, after some fifteen 
minutes had elapsed, and there was no reappearance of 
Sally, for the purpose of arranging the table. “If I 
were to leave every thing in my store to clerks and 
porters, my business would soon run into disorder.” 

After awhile, Mrs, Fairfield rung the bell again, 
and on Sally’s appearance said, 

“ Why don’t you set the table ?” 

Sally did not reply, but jerked out the table, threw 
on the cloth, and then made the dishes rattle upon 
it, grumbling all the while in an under tone. Fair- 
field was irritated, and his wife much annoyed. He 
dared not trust himself to speak, and she was dis- 
tressed at his moody silence. 

It was near three o’clock when the meal was 
ready, but neither had any appetite for it. After 
swallowing a few mouthfuls, Fairfield hurried away 
to his store, and got there just too late to meet an 
important customer, who he knew was in town, and 
had been expecting all the morning. Mrs. Fairfield, 
who had been left sitting at the table, got up instantly 
and retired to her chamber, to spend the afternoon in 
weeping. She knew that her husband blamed her, 
but this she could not help feeling to be unreasonable. 

“ How could I help it?” she asked herself, as a 
fresh gush"of tears streamed down her cheeks, “am 


I not dependent upon worthless servants? Surely, 
he don’t expect me to go into the kitchen! If he 


does, he is much mistaken!” This last sentence was 
uttered in a calm, and somewhat indignant tone. 

That evening, the supper passed off in moody si- 
lence. Fairfield, though disposed, when he came in, 
to lay aside, if possible, his vexed and unpleasant 
feelings, found a cloud upon his wife’s face, and this 
created a positive indisposition on his part, to say 
even the tirst kind word that was to bring about a 
reaction, She felt that he blamed her, and she 
thought unjustly, and this prevented her from speak- 
ing in her usual kind and affectionate tone. 

Evening passed away, and they retired for the 
night, still oppressed and gloomy, and each still dis- 
posed to blame the other. The morning found them 


in a much calmer frame of mind, and the husband’s 
affectionate tones restored the light to Agnes’ coun- 
tenance. After conversing freely at the breakfast 
table, Fairfield said, just before rising, 

« I wish, Agnes, you would try and have dinner 
on the table punctually at two; my business requires 
all my attention just now, and a little delay is often 
a serious disadvantage to me.” 

The face of Agnes coloured deeply, and for a few 
moments she was too much disturbed to speak. At 
last she said, 

“I know you blame me, William. But how can 
I help it? Sally will have her own way. I can’t 
go into the kitchen myself and do the cooking.” 

« But, then, Agnes, you know you could keep an 
eye over Sally, and when you see she is likely to be 
behindhand, hurry her on a little.” 

“ Yes, and I might be at it everlastingly ;” Agnes 
responded, rather warmly. “If I have got to be at 
the heels of servants all the while, I might as well 
give up at once.” 

“ But, Agnes, how do other ladies get along with 
their domestics ?” 

“I don’t know any that get along better than I 
do. They have to put up with them, and we will 
have to do the same.” 

William Fairfield felt that it would be useless to 
urge the matter further on his young wife, and so 
did not reply. But he felt a good deal discouraged 
as he left the house, and hurried along to his store. 
Agnes saw that his manner towards her was altered 
after what she had said, and she was equally troubled 
with himself. Dinner happened to be in good time 
this day, and, as William Fairfield ignorantly sup- 
posed it was in consequence of more attention having 
been given to the operations of the cook, by his wife, 
he felt relieved, and pleased. His kind manner—so 
kind, when it was genuine—made the heart of Agnes 
leap again. She was once more happy. 

But this pleasant sunshine was not of long contin- 
uance. Causes of unpleasant feeling, other than 
those relating to the domestic arrangements of the 
family, were in existence. For the first few months, 
the tastes and preferences of Agnes were consulted 
by her husband, in every thing. But now he began 
to feel that she exacted too much, and considered him 
too little. She evidently preferred, in all things, her 
own will, to his; and expected him, as a matter of 
course, always to yield to her inclinations. ‘This 
began to annoy him, and its impropriety to force 
itself upon his thoughts. He also began to yield to 
her with less apparent willingness. This was, of 
course, perceived, and thought to be an evidence of 
declining affection, and its discovery was a new source 
of pain to the heart of Agnes. Visions of estrange- 
ment, and entire loss of affection began to flit before 
her mental vision, and many hours were passed in 
tears, when no eye but that of the Invisible was upon 
her. Still, she never seemed to imagine the true 
cause. No more attention was given to domestic 
affairs, and when the kind manner of her husband 
would return, after a temporary reserve, she would be 
as wilful, and as exacting as ever. If he proposed a 
call on some friend, durmg the evening, it was almost 
sure that she not only preferred going somewhere 
else, but expressed her wish to go there. In this 
wish, her husband generally acquiesced, thus denying 
himself to gratify her. Instead of trying to become 
assimilated to his tastes, or at least, of endeavouring 
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to tolerate them, she generally expressed a difference, 
where any existed; and not content with this, looked 
for him to enter into her gratifications, Even in 
walking along the street, instead of leaving him to 
choose the right way, she would object as he turned 
into this street, wishing to go by another—or to cross- 
ing here or there; thus, constantly checking him, 
and annoying him. So unifurmly was this the case, 
that they never walked out, without his having to 
yield to her will in such unimportant matters, some 
half dozen times. It was so little a thing to feel 
annoyed at, that he would chide himself for his fool- 
ishness; but it was no use, upon every recurrence of 
the same thing, the same feelings would return. At 
last, he got so, that when she checked him, he would 
slightly resist. But she was so thoughtless and wil- 
ful, as to, as uniformly, pull against him, saying, 

“ No, this is the best way, I want to go this way.” 

Then, as she seemed so much determined on hav- 
ing her own will, he would not resist. But he con- 
demned in his mind her conduct, distinctly. With 
all this she would be full of expressions and tokens 
of love, would tell him how dear he was to her, 
and how she could not live without him. Some. 
times, while thus lavishing upon him acts of affection, 
and words of love, he would ask almost involuntarily, 
“If she so really loved me, would it not lead her 
to do more for my comfort, to consult my wishes 
more. Love, itis said, speaks plainer in actions than 
words, I fear she is too selfish, too much disposed 
to seek for happiness away from, instead of in, her 
duties,” 

It was impossible for such thoughts to be passing 
in the mind of a husband, without the wife perceiving 
in some way, that all within was not as her fond 
heart could wish it. And Agnes always saw some- 
thing in the manner of her husband that pained her; 
something that sent the blood coldly about her heart; 
yet, she seemed utterly ignorant of the true cause. 

This evident unconsciousness, was also a source 
of trouble to William Fairfield. He saw that she 
was pained, even at times distressed, by his manner, 
and yet, he felt that he could not tell her the cause 
of that manner. She would not, he feared, under- 
stand him. Indeed, when he came to think of one 
source of disquietude, her consultation of her own, 
instead of his wishes, it seemed to him so selfish, 
that he should want her to look to, and be guided 
by him, that he could not entertain the idea of breath- 
ing it to her, for a moment. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he was none the less annoyed by it; nor 
did his judgment condemn it the less as a wrong in 
his wife. 

Fortunately for them, one source of trouble was 
for a time removed. Agnes obtained a much better 
cook, and things under her arrangement, went on 
like clock work. But she remained only a few 
months, The next obtained by Mrs. Fairfield, was 
one of those creatures that seem made to try the pa- 
tience of even the best and most attentive house- 
keepers. Under her administration, all the irregu- 
larities which characterised the culinary department 
of the family, while Sally was cook, were not only 
renewed, but increased tenfold. 

Fairfield lost all command over his patience, and 
now and then exhibited traits of no very amiable 
character. ‘This added to his wife’s distress of mind, 


but did not cause her to reflect as she should have 
The reader must not suppose that the discord 


done. 


which reigned too frequently in this family, or its 
effects, were at all perceptible to the friends and 
casual visiters of the young couple. All upon the 
surface presented to the world, was smooth and 
beautiful. Often the remark was made, in speaking 
of them.—“ What a happy union! How well they 
have both done!” And they did, really love one 
another, but had not yet learned to accommodate 
themselves to each other’s peculiarities. Fairfield 
was to blame, as well as Agnes. He should have 
been open and candid towards her, and have explained 
to her rationally, calmly, and affectionately, her duty ; 
but he shrunk from this for fear of wounding her, 
thus wounding her a thousand times more acutely, 
in permitting her to go on in actions and omissions 
the natural results of which, were exceedingly painful 
to the heart of a young and loving wife. 

One evening they started out to take a walk, 
neither of them feeling as happy as once they did, 
when, as lover and maiden, they had strolled along 
under the soft light of a quiet moon, Fairfield was 
silent, and Agnes but little inclined to talk, and each 
was too much occupied in mind with the other’s pe- 
culiarities and faults, It so happened that, as the 
husband made a movement to turn down a certain 
street, as they were going home, that the wife ob- 
jected and held back. ‘Tine husband persevered, and 
the wife continued to resist; when, finding that he 
was not at all disposed to yield, she let go, saying, 

« Well, I am going this way, you can go that, if 
you would rather.” 

Surprised, yet irritated, and too much under the 
influence of the latter feeling to pause a moment for 
reflection, Fairfield, without replying, kept on, and 
Agnes, repenting her wilfulness, but too proud to 
pause, went another direction. Both arrived at home 
nearly at the same moment; and both had experi- 
enced in the five minutes since they parted, an age 
of misery. Neither of them spoke as they entered 
the house together. Agnes went up to her cham- 
ber, and her husband seated himself in the parlour 
below. In about half an hour, the excitement of the 
young wife’s feelings began to subside, and with this 
calmer mood, came a distinct perception that she 
had done wrong; and with this consciousness, arose 
the determination tu tell the husband so, as soon as 
he came up stairs. But the time continued to wear 
away, and yet he came not. Wearied and anxious, 
she laid herself across the bed and fell asleep. 

In the mean time, Fairfield sat in the parlour, an 
agitated and miserable man. An open rupture had 
at last occurred, and he was reasoning himself into 
the determination not to suffer it to be healed until 
there was a full explanation and understanding be- 
tween them. He also felt much anger towards the 
affectionate, but thoughtless and wilful girl who had 
cast her lot in life with his, who had, in the confi- 
dence of a trusting maiden, committed her happiness 
to his keeping. ‘Thus he sat, hour after hour, bruod- 
ing over the incidents of the past year, and extract- 
ing accusation after accusation against her. 

Startled by a painful dream, Agnes awoke about 
midnight, and rousing herself up, looked around in 
alarm for her husband. When she recovered her 
bewildered senses, the scene of the evening previous 
came up vividly before her mind. 

«“ Where is he?” she asked herself, in a husky 
whisper. 

Then catching up the light she hurried down stairs. 
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The sound of her hastening feet startled her husband 
who instantly thought, truly, that she had fallen 
asleep, and had just awakened ; and now, in surprise 
and fear at his absence, had come to seek him. This 
thought at once modified and tendered his feelings 
towards her. 

*O William! William!” she exclaimed, springing 
forward towards him, “ can you, wil! you forgive me!” 

Then sinking into his arms, she buried her head 
in his bosom, and lay trembling and sobbing like a 
frightened child. 

After this excitement had, in a degree, subsided, 
Fairfield bent down, and kissing her cheek, whisper- 
ed— 

« All is forgiven, dear Agnes! But let 
try so to understand each other, that no further cause 
for unhappiness may exist. We have not been happy 
during the past year, the first of our marriage—and 
yet, we love each other, and desire to make each 
other happy. Something must, then, be wrong in 
both of us. Now, let us lay aside all reserves, and 
be open, honest and candid with each other. Do you 
tell me wherein I pain you, and I will tell you the 
same in frankness, but yet in affection. Will you do 
this, Agnes ?” 

« O, I have nothing to complain of, dear husband! 
You have always been good and kind to me!” 

“ My own conscience does not acquit me in this, 
Agnes; neither, Iam sure, can your heart. Speak 
out plainly, then, I will love you the better for it.” 

But Agnes could not speak; she only continued to 
hide her face in his bosom, and weep. 

Gradually, however, she grew calm, and by de- 
grees, her husband, who felt the necessity for a perfect 
understanding at that particular time, got her into a 
state of mind to converse. He then, as she would 
not bring a word against him, reluctantly entered upon 
his complaints against her, in regard to her want of 
due attention to the concerns of her household. This 
roused her up alittle. 

“Surely,” she said, “ William, you do not wish to 
see your wife a drudge ?” 

* Not by any means, Agnes. But, then, I wish 
to see her engaged in the steady performance of 
every duty required by her station; because I know 
that only by doing so, can she render herself and 
family truly happy. No station, my dear wife, is 
exempt from its cares and its duties; if these are 
faithfully and willingly assumed, peace of mind will 
follow; if neglected, pain. As the mistress of a 
family, the comfort of others is placed in your hands, 
and, particularly, that of your husband, If you put 
aside your care and responsibility, and refer them to 


us now 


hired servants, you are in the neglect of plain and 
important duties; and one of the consequences which 
follow, is, that your domestic arrangements are dis- 
turbed, and your family subjected to many annoy- 
ances. Suppose, for instance, during the past year, 
instead of trusting every thing to your cook, you had 
yourself had a careful eye, every day, over her de- 
partment—had superintended the cooking so far as 
to know that dinner went on in time, and was pro- 
perly served up at the exact hour, do you not perceive 
that the care which this would have subjected you to, 
would have been happiness compared with the feel- 
ings you have experienced in seeing me, almost daily, 
annoyed by irregularities which I saw you could cor- 


rect, and blamed you for not correcting 
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Agnes heaved a long, deep sigh, but made no an. 
swer. 

«“ I speak thus plain,” continued the husband, “ be- 
cause I think it best for our happiness that I should 
do so. Your error lies in a false idea which you 
have entertained, that your happiness was to come 
somewhere from out of your domestic duties, instead 
of in the performance of them—that they were not 
part of a wife’s obligations, but something that she 
could put aside if she were able to hire enough ser- 
vants. I cannot, thus, delegate my business duties 
to any one; without my governing mind and con. 
stant attention, every thing would soon be in disor- 
der, and an utter failure, instead of prosperity, be the 
result of my efforts. By my carefulness and constant 
devotion to business, I am enabled to provide you 
with every comfort; surely, then, you should be wil- 
ling also to give careful attention to your department, 
that I may feel home to be a pleasant place. Under 
this view, my dear Agnes, do you conceive that I 
am ungenerous or unkind in wishing to see you take 
upon yourself more cares, and to perform more do- 
mestic duties ?” 

«“ Oh, no—no—no, dear husband!” said his wife, 
twining her arms around his neck, and kissing his 
cheek fondly. “I see very plainly how wrong I 
have been, and how false the views were that I have 
entertained. Hereafter I will strive to find my de- 
light in what I now perceive, plainly, to be my duties. 
And if, at any time, I grow weary or think them 
irksome, I will say to myself—+ I am but trying to 
make my husband happy, and his home a home in- 
deed.” Only keep an unclouded brow, William— 
only love me, and I ask nothing more.” 

“I have always loved you tenderly, Agnes, al- 
though you sometimes tried me sorely.” 

“I know I have, my dear husband. And now, if 
there is any thing else, speak out plainly; I would 
know my faults, that I may correct them. It will 
be true charity for you to do so now.” 

“T believe it will, Agnes,” he said, touching his 
lips to hers; “ and if I pain you, remember it is only 
that you may be freed from a greater and lasting 
pain. Do not think me selfish in what I am about 
to say, or that I desire to rule over you tyrannically. 
In the wise order of Providence, there is a distinct 
and important difference in the relation of the sexes; 
and, particularly, in that which a man and his wife 
bear tv each other. He is stronger, and his mind is 
a form receptive of more wisdom; she is weaker, and 
her mind is a form receptive of more affection. ‘Thus 
they are radically different. As husband and wife, 
his wisdom becomes, as it were, joined to her aflec- 
tion, and her affection to his wisdom; thus they mu- 
tually act and react upon each other, and in just so 
far as each acts in a true position, do they become 
one, and happy in the marriage union. But if the 
wife attempt to guide or to force his understanding, 
then discord will occur, in the very nature of things; 
for only in just so far as her will is united with his 
understanding, can they, or will they act in harmony. 
Now one fault which you have, Agnes, is a dispo- 
sition to have little things your own way, even in 
opposition to my expressed or implied preference. 
Whenever you do this, I feel as if you were unwil- 
ling to be influenced at all by me—as if you wished 
to be understanding and will both; thus making me 


a mere cypher. No man can or ought to bear this, 
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without feeling that it is wrong. Do you understand 
me, Agnes ?” 

«I think I understand you perfectly, William. 
And what is better, you will say I see my fault dis- 
tinctly, and will try my best to correct it. I did not 
think, before, that I was so selfish and wilful as I 
now perceive myself to be. You will forgive me the 
past, dear husband, will you not?” 

« All—all is forgiven,” he said, earnestly, again 
kissing her tear-moistened cheek. ‘“ And now let us 
begin life anew, each trying to make the other happy.” 

It was near morning when they retired to rest, but 
the few hours given to slumber were sweet and re- 
freshing. Every thing wore a different aspect. The 
shadow that had begun to settle upon the brow of 
Mrs. Fairfield, quickly disappeared; for her husband, 
always meeting with order and an affectionate and 
constant consideration of his wishes, repaid, a hun- 
dred fold, her kind care, in increasing and manifested 
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love. Fatigue often followed her now constant at. 
tention to her household duties; but when thus fa- 
tigued, she remembered that he, too, devoted himself 
day by day to business and care for her sake; and, 
also, that though wearied, it was from a devotion to 
her husband and family. 

It was, perhaps, a year after, that, in a conversa- 
tion with Aunt Mildred, she ventured an allusion to 
her first year of painful trial, and to contrast it with 
her present happiness. After she had done speaking, 
her Aunt said, smiling— 

“ You will now acknowledge, I suppose, Agnes, 
that there is a very great difference between a sweet- 
heart and a wife.” 

« And yet I would sooner be a wife than a sweet- 
heart, a thousand times,” responded Agnes, the tears 
of delight starting to her eyes. 

« No doubt,” Aunt Mildred said, with her usual 
gentle tone and quiet smile. 
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THE POETRY OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY MISS CATHERINE L. BROOKE. 


Tue poetry of childhood’s years! 
How deeply do we feel, 

In the young heart, the fairy dreams 
That o’er the spirit steal. 


No studied words then give them birth; 
Wild as the unform’d air, 

That breathes from the Aolian harp, 
Yet melody is there. 


And oft as life’s dull years roll by, 
Upon some glowing page, 

We meet the misty thoughts that came, 
In childhood’s golden age. 


Clothed in the light of genius, then 
An ecstasy unknown, 


Gushes upon the heart to find 
It has not felt alone. 


Oh, sympathy! Thou bond of bliss! 
Thou golden thread! which binds 
In union sweet, though sever’d here, 

The brigkt and kindred minds. 


How does my spirit pine for thee! 
And feeling’s deepest tone 

Thrill—when a glance betrays a soul 
Congenial to my own. 


But, oh! how rarely are such gleams 
Of brightness, to earth given; 

Then let my spirit fondly dream, 
Tis bliss reserved for heaven. 
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On! I never shall forget it, 
That happy, happy day, 
When we, a merry party, 
Sailed down the sun-gilt bay. 
The warm June air was fresh and clear, 
Bright gleam'd the feathery spray, 
And the hills around seem'd heap'd with green, 
That happy, happy day. 


We landed on an island— 
An isle of bloom and shade; 
Where the wavelets glaz'd a sandy beach, 
And vines an arbour made 
And there, with song and dancing, 
And grateful hearts and gay, 
We roam'd with Beauty’s daughters 
That happy, happy day 
39* 
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And one of them seem’d fairer 
To me than all the rest; 

With her shape of grace, her angel face, 
And the wild rose on her breast! 

And in her willing ear I breath'd, 
First love's bewildering lay; 

Her small hand press'd a mute consent, 
That happy, happy day. 


For earth too pure and lovely, 
Now back to heaven she's fled ; 
And all that merry party, 
Save one, alas! are dead, 
But though dear friends are round me, 
And the sun shines bright as aye, 
Oh! I never can forget it, 


That happy, happy day! 
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Wi 
solve against marrying while they enjoy health and 
spirits; and we as often see, that some unforeseen 
accident disconcerts all their fine resolutions, 

Young, rich, 
handsome, possessing all the advantages of life, he 


ofien see young men in the gaiety of youth, re- 


So it was with Julius de Mersaint. 


was positively determined, that as long as he was 
able to enjoy them, he would remain a bachelor. 
It would be time enough to think of marriage, when 
he was tired of amusement. In conse juence of this 
resolution, he had courageously resisted the numerous 
attacks that had been made on him. The kind at- 
of the mammas who had marriageable 
daughters; the pretty airs of the young ladies them- 
selves, had all met with equal indifference. 
But at last he met with a widow, and matters took 
a different turn. A widow is a two-edged sword; 
the most adroit master of fence can hardly escape a 
wound insuchanencounter. Julius thought he might 
trifle with the lady, and found himself in love before 
he was aware. He had engaged himself too far to 
retreat; but he found it no difficult matter to recon- 
cile himself to his fate. “ After all,” thought he, “ what 


tentions 


been 


can I do better than to marry a woman who is young, 
pretty, rich, amiable, and irreproachable in her char- 
acter? It is every way, an excellent match!” So 
the project of celibacy was given to the winds, and 
the lady suffered herself to be persuaded to renounce 
the state of widowhood. 

Soon after the wedding, a friend of Julius arrived 
1, 


from a journey, and came to see the bridegroom. 


“TI am glad to see you,” said the latter; “ of 

course, you come to congratulate me.” 
“ Not at all,” said Frederic, “ you know how sin. 
I should have advised you not to marry; 
but since the step cannot be recalled, I shall content 
myself with saying it was a very imprudent one.” 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Julius; “ you 
cannot have heard any thing against my wife.” 

“Oh no! by no means. During her first hus- 
band’s life, she lived chiefly in the country, and was 
but little seen in Paris. Since she has been a widow, 
and returned to society, she has not given the least 
occasion for slander. I am happy to do her that 
In fact, I know no fault that can be found 
with her except her having been a widow. It is that 
my friend, that constitutes your imprudence.” 

I thought 


cere I am, 


justice, 


fact 

“ Really, Frederic, you had more sense. 
You are rather too sentimental.” 

« No, it is not as a matter of sentiment that I ob- 
ject Did you know the late Mr. Doligny ?” 

« No, I did not.” 


“ Then you do not know who you have married.” 


to it. 


“TI know I have married a charming woman, only 
twenty-five years old, who is perfectly amiable, and 
whom, notwithstanding your odd notions, 1 am sure 
you 
misfortune of being a wife during four 

“ I admire the light manner in which you treat so 


will be delighted with; though she has had the 
years,” 


serious an affair; you marry a woman who has come 
to years of discretion, without considering in the least 
what sort of an education she has received from her 
first master, or caring what responsibilities this reign 
of four years entails upon you.” 

“ Indeed, I am not afraid of the past.” 

«“ Then you know something about Mr. Doligny ; 
you have heard what was his character, his temper, 
his habits.” 

«“ No, I have seen nobody who knew much about 
him; but there hangs his portrait in that handsome 
frame, look at it.” 

« Why, I must acknowledge that the dear deceased 
was not very handsome, In that point you have a 
decided advantage over him. Still, that may not be 
sufficient. There are some men who can make their 
wives forget their ugliness; and that very face that 
quiets your alarms, is perhaps exactly what ought to 
excite them. You do not know what a degree of 
complaisance, what attention, what sacrifices, the 
original of that portrait may have considered himself 
obliged to use; and depend upon it, no less will be ex- 
pected from you, notwithstanding your good looks.” 

“ Well, I intend to be a good husband. I shall 
endeavour to make my wife happy; what more can 
be expected ?” 

“I do not know what may be expected. 
When the reign is con- 


But why 
is that portrait still there? 
cluded, and the interregnum past; when the people 
have cried, the king is dead, long live the king, it is 
the usual custom to transfer the emblem of defunct 
royalty, either to the lumber room or the garret.” 

«“ What! a painting like that! done by one of the 
first masters. We preserve it as a work of art, without 
reference to the original, who is dead and out of the 
way.” 

“ T hope you may find that he is.” 

«“ Why you do not believe in ghosts ?” 

«I believe ghosts sometimes come when they are 
called, and I believe the apparition of a first husband 
is very apt to be inthe way of the imprudent man 
who has ventured to take his place.” 

The next day, the two friends took a ride together. 
On their return, Frederic requested Julius to go with 
him into a cemetery, saying with a solemn air, “ The 
living ought to take lessons from the dead.” They 
walked through several rows of tombstones, with cy- 
presses drooping over them, till Frederic stopped and 
pointed out an inscription to his friend. 

“ Here rests John Joseph Aristides Doligny; the 


best of men, and the model of husbands. His incon- 


solable widow has raised this monument to his me- 
mory.” 
“That inconsolable,” observed Derville, “is an 


honour to you, for you have triumphed over an eter- 
But the lesson to which I would call 
your attention, is comprised in the first line. ‘ 7 
Mark what 


nal sorrow. 





best of men, and the model of husbands.’ 
I tell you, this epitaph will be repeated to you, and 
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this funeral eulogium held up to you as a rule of con- 
duct, from which you may not depart without ex- 
posing yourself to witness regrets, which will not be 
very flattering to you; and to see your wife become 
once more an inconsolable widow. You smile, you 
do not believe me ?” 

«“ How can I? am I not the happiest of husbands,” 

“Certainly, at this period of your marriage; you 
may expect to enjoy your honey moon as every body 
else does; only in the case of a widow, this moon is 
sometimes curtailed of its fair proportions, and only 
lasts two or three weeks.” 

“ Really, Frederic, if you were not such an old 
friend, I should quarrel with you.” 

« IT should not be surprised if you did.” 

Julius went home and dined alone with his wife. 
As he looked on her sweet face, and listened to her 
agreeable conversation, he thought of the ridiculous 
fears of his friend. “ Poor Frederic,” said he to him- 
self, “ he certainly means kindly, but he is strangely 
mistaken.” 

His wife interrupted his meditations, by asking 
if he had not been riding out that morning. 

« Yes my dear, I took a ride while you were with 
your mother.” 

« And I believe you had a friend with you.” 

«“ Yes, Frederic Derville, a charming young man.” 

“Charming! oh I do notdoubt that. But I have 
heard of the gentleman; and between you and I, that 
intimacy is one which I think is no longer very suita- 
ble for you.” 

“ Not suitable? why?” 

« Why, do not you think that a single man has 
sometimes acquaintances, whom it is as well to give 
up when he marries?” 

“Certainly; but Frederic—” 

“ He is a singular man, and besides he has met 
with some adventures. He has been talked of, and 
his attentions have injured the characters of some 
ladies.” 

“That is to say, some ladies who had no char- 
acters to lose, have been very willing to allow his 
attentions; but I assure you that Frederic is a man 
of honour, and incapable—” 

“Oh! I dare say, but I can only judge from what 
I hear. Mr. Frederic Derville would be an improper 
acquaintance for me,and you surely would not keep 
up any acquaintance with a person who could not be 
admitted into my society.” 

« But, my love, when you become acquainted with 
Frederic, you will become convinced of your pre- 
judices.”’ 

«IT shall not become acquainted with him, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Is it possible, Amelia? an old friend of your 
husband’s ?” 

“If you choose still to consider him as such, I 
cannot certainly prevent it; but at least, I trust you 
will refrain from introducing to my acquaintance a 
person whose character I cannot approve.” 

“ IT hope we are not going to quarrel so soon,” 

“ I ceriainly do not wish to do so, but I must con- 
fess I did not expect so much opposition to a very 
Sut I have been deceived by the 


reasonable request. 
past.” 

« What do you mean?” 

«I mean, that when Mr. Doligny married me, he 
made no difficulty in giving up any ot his old com- 
panions; and that the moment I had expressed my dis. 
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approbation of any person, he broke with him imme- 
diately.” 

Julius could not answer. The name of Doligny 
had proved that Frederic was not altogether mista- 
ken: and the honey-moon, had as yet completed but 
half its course. 

The cloud, however, soon passed away from the 
face of the fair planet. A little time, and this un- 
pleasant scene was forgotten, and the bridegroom 
again revelled in his visions of perfect happiness, 
when one day his wife said to him, 

« My dear, winter is drawing near; have you 
thought of our box at the opera, and the Italian 
theatre?” 

« What box, my love ?” 

« You know how fond I am of music.” 

“TI know that you sing like an angel.” 

«Then surely, the ange! must have at least once 
a week, a box at the opera, and the Italian theatre.’ 

«“ Why, I am not quite sure that our fortune will 
allow of such an indulgence.” 

“Mr. Doligny had precisely the same income as 
you; and in his time, I had a box every Monday at 
the opera, and every Saturday at the Italian theatre.” 

There was the phantom of the first husband com- 
ing a second time, to disturb the comfort of poor 
Julius; he could not resolve to appear less generous 
than his predecessor, so he consented to hire both 


’ 


boxes. 

In another respect he was obliged to imitate Mr. 
Doligny; he saw Frederic but seldom and almost by 
stealth. 

“Ido not ask you to come to our house,” said 
We live ve ry 
much alone, we see no company,—you would find us 


he, “ I can offer you so little pleasure. 


very dull.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to apologize,” 
friend with a smile, “it isnot you, but Mr. Doligny, 
who refuses to welcome me.” 

M. de Mersaint was not only one of the prettiest 
The ex- 


said his 


women in Paris, but one of the best drest. 


pense in that particular, was enormous, Her hus- 
band observed one day with a manner that was but 
half agreeable, “ You appear frequently in new 
dresses,” 


« Is that a compliment, or a reproof,” asked the 
lady. 

The poor husband made no reply, and the lady 
continued, 

« Mr. Doligny always liked to see me outshine the 
best dressed women in company; he never thought 
his idol could be too much adorned.” 

Presently, the bills came in, and very long bills 
they were. That of the milliner in particular, pre- 
sented a frightful amount. Julius could not refrain 
from expressing some surprise. 

«“ What,” cried he, “such a sum for nothing but 
flowers, feathers, and ribbons.” 

«“ Do you think it much?” 

« What do you think yourself 

« Really, I never had occasion to think about it. 
Mr. Doligny never made any remarks about such 
details. The bills were presented, and he paid them, 
and I heard no more about it.” 

The visits of the apparition were becoming more 
At first, he only appeared at intervals, but 


” 


frequent. 
he ended by taking complete possession of the house. 
He was always present; was brought in on every 
occasion, consulted in every debate, and there was 
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no appeal from hisdecisions. He ruled his successor 
with a rod of iron. At last, he thought fit to intro- 
duce another inmate into the family, in the person of 
a young officer of hussars, a cousin of the lady. 

“ I hope,” said Madame de Mersaint, “ that you 
will treat my cousin Edward as Mr. Doligny used to 
do. He always considered our house as his home, 
when he had leave of absence.” 

The tyranny of the ghost was really becoming in- 
supportable; the only consolation Julius had, was to 
complain in secret to his friend Frederic. 

“Ah!” said he to him, “you were quite right. 
Mr. Doligny does persecute me strangely; his epi- 
taph is a most unreasonable rule of conduct; and I 
am almost worn out with the difficulty of keeping up 
to it.” 

« You would not be the first who has sunk under 
such a task. I have known many unlucky fellows, 
who like you, had thoughtlessly married widows, 
without knowing any thing of their past lives. Some 
died under the trial; the others only lived to repent; 
and I have heard more than one express the wish 
that the admirable customs of India, respecting wi- 
dows, had been the fashion in France.” 

Sometimes Julius would make an attempt at re- 
bellion. Then Madame de Mersaint with tears in 
her eyes, would turn towards the portrait, and ex- 
claim, 

“Oh! my Aristides, you would not thus have 
afflicted me! you loved me, and made me happy !” 

How was it possible to resist that! 

However, one evening Julius met at a ball, an old 
gentleman who had known Madame de Mersaint 
during her first marriage. 

« I rejoice,” said he, “ to see Madame de Mersaint 
so happily married; she really deserved some com- 
pensation, for all she suffered with her first hus- 
band.” 

«“ Suffered, my dear sir, why he was a model for 
all husbands! so says his epitaph, and so his widow 
says. I try to replace him worthily, but I assure you 
it isa difficult matter: he was so good a husband as 
to spoil her for any other,” 

« My dear sir, it is all very proper for you and 
her to talk so, but I happened to know Mr. Doligny 
very well; I spent a great deal of time with them at 
their country house.” 

«A beautiful place, was it not 

« You have never been there ?” 

«“ Never.” 


” 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE, 
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“ So I perceive.” 

The curtain was drawn; a new world was open- 
ing to the astonished husband. He went on from 
one discovery to another, and found them well worth 
making. 

Soon after, he informed his wife that he was called 
from home by business; he refused to answer her in- 
quiries on the subject. 

* Business which I must not know! 
never had any secrets for me.” 

Julius went; and on his return, found his wife in 
rather an ill*humour; at last she consented to make 
peace on one condition, 

“ What is it?” 

“Take me to the waters of Baden, Mr. Doligny 
used often to go there with me.” 

*“ When you did not pass the summer at your de- 
lightfal country house.” 

“Oh! if I had a country house I should like it 
quite as well to go there.” 

“ Well, I have got one for you. I wanted to give 
you a surprise. Make your preparations, and we 
will set off.” 

“ Ts it far from here?” 

* You shall see.” 

The surprise of Madame de Mersaint may be ima- 
gined when she found herself driving up to her former 
country house. The husband certainly could never 
have found it out from her description. 

“ My love,” said he, as he handed her from the 
carriage, “ I have bought this place to please you; 
you know I wish to procure you all the pleasures and 
indulgences which Mr. Doligny delighted to lavish 
upon you. And I shall now find it easy to follow 
his example; as I find his conduct traced by your 
own hand in this paper.” 

«“ My own hand!” cried his wife alarmed. 

«“ Yes, my love, your own hand. I received the 
precious document from your lawyer, with whom I 
have had a conference; read it yourself.” 

It was a petition for a separation founded on va- 
rious acts of ill-treatment, and cruelty, which this 
model of husbands had exercised towards his discon- 
solate widow ; his death had prevented the affair from 
coming before the public. Madame de Mersaint cast 
down her eyes,and the phantom disappeared for ever. 

They returned to Paris. Julius opened his house 
to Frederic, who observed, “ You have discovered 
the secret: apparitions are only to be feared in the 


dark.” 


Mr. Doligny 
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WRITTEN ON SEEING A BIRD OF PARADISE ATTACHED TO A LADY’S BONNET. 


BY J. E. KNIGHT, 


Birp of the Orient, didst thou ever dream, 

When sporting with thy mates, where Nature's smile 
Eternal is, that thou wert doomed to leave 
Molucca’s brightest spot, Gillola’s isle ?* 

That thou wert doomed to leave her shady groves,— 
Nor on those spicy gales fore’er to try 

Thy pinions’ strength, and bid their radiance gleam 
Like to a meteor's flash across an evening sky? 


No!—Thou did’st call this wave washed isle thy own! 
Thy own was called each smiling vale and hill; 

Thy own the lake that imaged thy bright form, 

And rippled oft beneath thy dipping bill:— 


The flowers’ unnumbered dies were all thy own, 
Thy own each pendant leaf, each waving tree, 
All, all within that isle seemed thine alone— 

All, each, aye, every thing seemed made for thee! 


But they were not thy own! Thy fairy isle 

Is far away, and where, oh, where art thou? 

Dead! stuffed! embalmed! in northern regions drear, 
Thy gorgeous plume waves o'er a lady's brow! ! 

Thou may'st have dreamed thy beauties were a theme 
To be embodied in a flowing sonnet, 

But never, nerer did'st thou have one thought 

That thou should’st dangle on a lady's bonnet! ! 


* This bird is a native of all the Molucca isles, but those of Gillola excel in the splendour of their plumage. 
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A DOMESTIC TALE. 


BY MISS MEETA M, DUNCAN, 


Lave in the summer of the year 18—, the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia were thrown into a state of alarm, 
by the sudden appearance of the yellow fever; that 
disease which, in former years, had proved so fearful 
a scourge to our city. The cases reported were all 
in the neighbourhood of certain wharves, and narrow 
lanes and streets in their vicinity, in a central part of 
the city; and, as it proved in the end, were princi- 
pally confined to that portion of the town, The 
alarm, however, upon the breaking out of the infec- 
tion, was extreme. Multitudes prepared to leave 
their homes, dreading a result similar to those of the 
years 1793 and °98, the scenes connected with which 
were already fast assuming the character of tradition, 
clothed in all the horrors which the imaginations of 
the witnesses loved to dwell upon, in relating to those 
of a newer generation, the incidents of a period that 
“ tried men’s souls.” 

The city authorities had, with energy, applied all 
the means within their reach, to stay and uproot the 
deadly malady. Quarantine laws of unusual strict- 
ness were put in furce; all the avenues and streets 
leading to the infected district were carefully enclosed 
with high wooden fences, the inhabitants having de- 
serted their houses; and every precaution that expe- 
rience dictated or foresight could devise, was called 
into action, 

Towards sunset one evening, when the alarm was 
at its height, a young gentleman of prepossessing ap- 
pearance descended the steps of a large and fashion- 
able looking house, not many squares from the * in. 
fected district.” The closed windows, the cobwebs 
which had gathered about the fanlight over the door, 
and the soiled and neglected condition of the marble 
steps and pavement, were sufficient evidence to the 
most careless eye, in a city Whose niceness in these 
outward and visible signs is carried to an excess 
scarcely pardonable, that the family were out of town. 

As the young man reached the pavement, after 
having deposited the key of the house door in his 
pocket, he was attracted by the tones of a woman’s 
voice, in loud lamentation; and turning the corner 
of a neighbouring street, whence the sounds issued, 
he found himself in the presence of a group of chil- 
dren, and two or three women, one of whom was 
weeping and gesticulating violently. ‘The woman 
was immediately recognized by our young friend as 
a former domestic of his mother’s, an honest Irish. 
woman, now married to one of her countrymen, and 
settled in the neighbourhood as the proprietress of a 
little shop, 

The cause of Mrs, McPhadin’s clamour was soon 
ascertained. She said her only child, a boy of five 
or six years of age, had been absent from home the 
whole afternoon; and she was told by the children 
surrounding her, that he had gone down to the in- 
fected district to look through the fence. “ The 


poor simple child,” she continued, “ thinks that the 
faiver is some sort of wild baste, with two horns and 
a tail; and if he once goes near that fince, he will 
take the disase and die.” 

After pacifying the poor woman’s apprehensions, 
and ascertaining from the children that the little boy 
had really expressed an intention of satisfying his 
curiosity as to what was behind the fence, our young 
friend assured her he would himself walk down into 
the neighbourhood, and seek for the little Dermot. 

Edward Thornton was the son of a wealthy, but 
retired merchant of Philadelphia. Edward, his eldest 
child, was now just twenty-three years of age; to 
him followed a son called John, an only daughter, 
Fanny, her mother’s darling, and William, a delicate 
lad, still at college. Edward had received, through 
his maternal grandfather, a large and valuable estate 
at the south; but being of an active mind and studi- 
ous habits, he had, upon leaving college, determined 
to study a profession. His choice fell upon medicine, 
partly from taste, and partly from the knowledge that, 
in its occasional exercise, he would be most likely 
to benefit others; tenderness and humanity being his 
strongest characteristics. 

Mr. Thornton had removed to his country seat 
early in the season, as was his wont; so that when 
the fever appeared, his family were all at a distance, 
safe from its effects. The town-house, which was 
usually left open, under the charge of a trusty ser- 
vant, for the use of the young men, who were daily 
in town, was, upon the appearance of the pestilence, 
closed; and Edward, who had come to town for a 
few days on business, was now its only occupant, 
taking his meals at a hotel, and depending upon Mrs. 
McPhadin for any little domestic office he required. 

Afier quieting the distressed mother, and enduring 
a shower of thanks, lavished upon him with the 
characteristic volubility and warmth of her nation, 
he departed on his benevolent errand. A very few 
minutes brought him abreast of the wooden barrier, 
which extended across the whole width of the street. 
Not a voice was heard; the neighbouring houses 
were closed and deserted; the rank grass had sprung 
up between the stones, and the only sound that met 
his ear was, at intervals, the feeble but distinct tones 
of a dog barking. Edward called aloud, but no 
answer was returned; he then applied his eye toa 
knot-hole in the fence—all within was still and death- 
like. He withdrew his gaze; and as he did so, his 
eye fell upon a portion of the fence which appeared 
to have been loosened. Could the child have crept 
within? thought he. Ina moment, he had drawn 
aside the plank, and was himself within the enclo- 
sure—* the forbidden district!” He pursued his way 
down the street towards the river, casting his eye on 
either hand, and calling aloud for the little boy. As 
he passed the entrance of a large dwelling, lately a 
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thriving tavern of the better sort, he observed the 
house door a-jar, and discovered that the barking 
which he had heard at the barrier, proceeded from a 
small dog, which now rushed wildly from the house, 
and began to bark and fondle about his feet. He 
drove the dog away, but still it pursued him, becom. 
ing more and more noisy as he proceeded. At length, 
annoyed by its pertinacity, he picked up a stone and 
threw it at the animal, who, howling and limping 
piteously, turned and made its way back to the house. 

For a moment Edward looked back after the dog; 
he had not intended to hurt the poor creature, and 
he felt pained at what he had done. A few minutes 
more brought him to the edge of the wharf; where, 
on looking round, he beheld the litthe Dermot fast 
asleep upon a pile of lumber, which, in the general 
panic, had been suffered to remain there untouched. 
Taking the little fellow by the shoulder, he aroused 
him, and bidding him rise and return home with him, 
he began to retrace his footsteps. 

As they approached the house whence the dog had 
issued, the little animal again rushed out and began 
to fawn and whine, as before, upon Edward; then, 
seeing him pause, he rushed wildly up the steps, bark- 
ing loudly, as if inviting him to enter. On observing 
the dog more closely, Edward perceived that it wore 
round its neck a small collar, Can there be any one 
in the house? thought he, as he watched the expres- 
sive motions of thedog. Then, as a thousand anec- 
dotes of their sagacity flashed across his mind, he 
bounded up the steps and pushed open the door—com- 
manding little Dermot to rest upon the steps till he 
should return—and entered the house. The moment 
he did so, the dog ran hastily before him, wagging 
his tail and giving signs of great delight, till he 
reached the fvot of the stairs, where he paused. 

The house gave evident signs of having been 
hastily vacated. The floor was strewn with straw; 
fragments of broken china and glass were scattered 
about, and the passage lamp, which still hung suspend. 
ed from the ceiling, appeared to have been forgotten 
in the hurry of retreat. Edward looked into the 
rooms on either side of him; all was dark and deso- 
late. He approached the stairs, and the dog bounded 
up before him. Following the animal, whom he now 
felt certain was guiding him to some object, he en- 
tered a chamber on the second floor, where a sight 
met his eye that appalled him. Upon a bedstead, on 
which was spread a thin mattress, lay the body of an 
aged man; his grey hair hung over his rigid face, 
and his right hand lay without the scanty covering, 
clenched in the attitude in which he had died. A 
few articles only of furniture were in the room, and 
there was no other bed; but in a distant part of the 
chamber was a large sea-chest, upon which lay the 
form of a little girl, about thirteen years of age. Her 
head was pillowed upon a carpet travelling bag; her 
clothes, which were of fine materials, were soiled 
and tumbled; and her dark hair, which now curled 
in tangled masses all over her head, appeared as if it 
had been neglected for days, as it fell over and shaded 
her countenance, 

Edward gazed in painful surprise on this scene. 
* Can such things be,” he said, “ in a wealthy, popu- 
lous city like this, where the humane and benevolent 
abound? Have this old man and his child perished 
for want of succour, and that, too, within a five min- 
ute’s walk of my own dwelling?” 

As these ideas passed through his mind, his con- 


ductor, the little dog, approached the child and 
barked loudly, when, to Edward’s surprise, she stir- 
red, and raising herself upon her elbow, gazed wild- 
ly round. In a moment Edward was at her side; he 
took her parched hot hand within his own, and, in 
a soothing tone, strove to quiet her fears, “ See,” 
he said, as the faithful animal fondled around her, 
« see, here is your little dog; do you not know him?” 

« Lilly,” she said, looking first at the dog, and 
then fixing her large dark eyes on Edward's face, 
“ Yes, I know Lilly, but I don’t know you.” 

« No, my dear, you do not; but you must learn 
to look upon me as your friend. I have come to 
take you away from this gloomy place; you will 
come with me, will you not?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, rising with alacrity, “I 
will go any where.” Then, as her eye fell upon the 
bed where the old gentleman lay, she covered her 
face with both her hands, and the tears burst through 
her fingers. 

Edward endeavoured to soothe her, but she replied, 
«“ I know poor papa is dead, and that I must leave 
him. He told me so himself last night, but I did 
not think it would be so soon.” 

The twilight had begun to fail, and night was 
rapidly coming on. Edward perceiving the neces- 
sity of removing the child immediately from this 
baleful spot, decided at once upon his course; and 
calling Lilly to his side, he took the little girl by the 
hand and led her from the room, resisting her wish 
to kiss poor papa once more, as he himself paused 
for a moment to cover the body decently with a sheet. 

When they reached the street door, Edward found 
litle Dermot nodding at his post; and hurrying him 
on before, he set off with his little charge. Long, 
however, before they reached the barrier, Edward 
discovered that the little girl, through weakness or 
indisposition, was unable to walk; and on inquiring 
of her if she felt unwell, she replied, with a faltering 
voice and a flood of tears, that she was afraid she 
was very sick, 

With a voice of tenderness he kindly soothed her, 
and lifting her light form in his arms, carried her 
gently along. By the time they reached the barrier 
it was quite dark. Edward quickened his pace; for 
a moment he almost smiled, as he asked himself— 
« What would John say, if he were to see me now; 
with one child, a perfect stranger to me, in my arms, 
with, I fear, a mortal disease burning in her veins, 
and another holding fast by my skirts, in whose 
sleepy and begrimed visage, could hardly be distin- 
guished the lineaments of Molly McPhadin’s hopeful 
heir?” 

It had been Edward’s intention on first discover- 
ing the desolate little girl, to remove her to Mrs. 
McPhadin’s, until he could hear from his mother, 
whom it was his intention to consult respecting her. 
But now, when he felt assured that she had imbibed 
the contagion, he could no longer pursue this plan; 
and shrinking from the idea of handing over to the 
public authorities, the delicate and beautiful tittle girl 
who had so painfully interested his feelings, he deter- 
mined, at all risks, to take her home and attend to 
her himself. ‘The nature of the studies he had pur- 
sued, rendered him indifferent to fear, and he had a 
strong feeling of certainty in being able to save her. 

Accordingly, when he reached home, he despatched 
little Dermot for his mother, and with the aid of the 
kind hearted and grateful Irish woman, the litile girl 
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was soon made comfortable. An eminent physician 
was sent for, a decent woman, a friend of Molly’s, 
secured as nurse, and a note was written to the au- 
thorities, notifying them of the fact of a gentleman 
having died the night before in the infected district, 
whose body lay unburied, requesting that it might be 
decently interred, and pledging himself for all the 
expenses attending it. 

Dr. Z. soon arrived, he pronounced the child’s 
disease decidedly the yellow fever, but considering 
her sex and youth, he thought there was every pro- 
bability of her recovery. 

The child, however, soon became alarmingly ill; 
delirium ensued, and all the worst symptoms of the 
frightful disease were exhibited. It was not for many 
anxious days that slie showed signs of amendment. 
Edward watched her unceasingly, till at length, his 
efforts were crowned with success, and she was con- 
valescent. 

As soon as he became satisfied that the little girl’s 
life was to be spared, Edward wrote to his father, 
detailing all the circumstances, and asking his advice. 
The little Cora informed him that her father’s name 
was Seldon, that when she was a very little girl, he 
had gone to Cuba for his health, which she always 
remembered to have been delicate. She did not 
know why he had come to Philadelphia, instead of 
returning to the south, whence they originally came; 
but when they arrived, he was so ili, that he could 
only be lifted from the vessel to the house in which 
he died. After they had been there about a fort- 
night, the yellow fever broke out, and the people who 
kept the house, fled, leaving them with only their 
own servant, and a few scanty necessaries. The 
servant remained with them until the day before Mr. 
Seldon’s death; when, perceiving that he was seized 
with the pestilence, she also fled, panic-stricken, away. 

Cora informed Edward that her father had money 
and papers in his trunks; but all clue to his history 
through that means, was lost, for when the persons 
employed to inter Mr. Seldon, and secure, at Ed- 
ward’s request, his effects, reached the house, the 
apartment had been rifled; the only article which 
had escaped the hardened depredators, being a small 
bible found beneath the unfortunate gentleman’s pil- 
low, which contained in a fly leaf his family record. 
This proved him a native of South Carolina. It con- 
tained a record of his birth, marriage, the death of 
his wife, and of a numerous offspring, of whom the 
youngest, the little Cora, was the only survivor. 

Mr. Thornton replied immediately to his son; he 
entered warmly into Edward’s feelings on the subject 
of the little girl, though he chided him for his silence, 
when he was running such risks, and for yielding to 
a sort of Quixotism that was constantly leading him 
into danger. He added, that Mrs. Thornton was 
anxious, as soon as the doctor thought it safe, that 
Edward should bring the child out to her, and de- 
clared herself willing to befriend her. 

Accordingly, in about a fortnight, Doctor Z. gave 
the desired permission, and Edward set off with his 
little charge in the carriage which his mother had 
sent him for that purpose. 

The unfortunate little girl, to features of great 
beauty, added also, an expression of countenance so 
thoughtful, so full of sensibility, that it was impossible 
to look upon her without interest ; and when a know- 
ledge of her forlorn situation was added, the sympa. 
thy which she excited, was irresistible. The kind 


hearted parents of Edward, impelled by these feelings, 
welcomed her with a tenderness and warmth that 
evidently touched the poor orphan. Her manner 
was grave and quiet, tinged with a degree of shy- 
ness, but she answered readily and ingenuously the 
questions it was thought necessary to put to her, and 
in a few days she had won the good feelings of all 
the household. Fanny Thornton was delighted with 
her, and before any definite conclusion had been come 
to respecting her, she had settled that mamma was 
to keep her for ever! and that she, herself, should 
have the charge of her; and as an earnest of her 
sincerity, she set about replenishing Cora’s wardrobe. 

Cora submitted very quietly to this being made a 
play-thing of; but in her moments of embarrassment 
or annoyance, her eye always turned for support to 
her first friend, who, though he had yielded up his 
little charge to his mother, was ever ready to under- 
stand her silent appeals, and afford her relief. 

It was agreed between Edward and his parents, 
that Mrs. Thornton should assume the charge of the 
little girl, until her natural protectors should be dis- 
covered. And that he should write to Cuba, and 
also make inquiries at the south, through the various 
sources which his extensive acquaintance there af- 
forded him. “I have no doubt of our success,” said 
Edward, “ but should it be otherwise, you my dear 
mother, I feel satisfied will always be her friend, 
while, for myself, I feel assured there could be no 
holier method of dispensing a small portion of the 
large means God has endowed me with, than in the 
support and education of this little flower, which I 
have so strangely been the means of preserving ” 

In a few days the little girl became entirely do- 
mesticated at Thornton, attaching and becoming at- 
tached to every member of the family. Even Fan- 
ny’s rather oppressive patronage, was received by her 
with sweetness, and John Thornton’s endless teas- 
ing, with a patience which, though her shyness was 
constant temptation, almost disarmed him. 

Edward lost no time in writing for information, 
both at Cuba, and the south, relative to Mr. Seldon. 
Fanny also wrote a long crossed letter to her brother 
William, a lad of seventeen, who was at college in 
New England, giving him an account of Cora, and 
detailing her plans relative to her. Edward,” she 
wrote, “ who thinks he has a right to settle all these 
matters—though he professes to have yielded her up 
entirely to mamma,—says that it will do very well 
for me to instruct Cora, while we are at Thornton, 
but that she must have regular masters when we go 
to town, if she remains with us. This, between you 
and I, is great nonsense in Edward: I could teach 
her for a year or two, just as well, myself, but you 
know how he is, there is no saying yes, when he 
says no! Cora speaks Spanish sweetly, knows a little 
French and music, and appears to have had some 
pains taken with her education. Mamma and papa 
are delighted with her, and even John takes more 
notice of her, than I have ever known him take of 
any thing besides Edward and Ponto. Indeed, she 
is such a pet with us all, that I hope her relations 
may never find her out, and claim her.” 

Fanny’s wish seemed about to be fulfilled. In 
due time, Edward received replies to his letters of 
inquiry relative to Mr. Seldon, but no clue could be 
found, and the little orphan was left to the tenderness 
and protection of strangers. 

Late in the autumn, Edward, according to his 
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usual custom, departed for the south; but his place 
was soon filled by William, who came home to pass 
his Christmas. His health, which was delicate, had 
made him an object of peculiar care to all his family, 
and of extreme indulgence, to his mother and sister. 
His disposition, naturally good, had been rendered 
selfish by this treatment: accustomed to see all around 
yield to his caprices, he assumed as a right, that 
which was only granted in tenderness for his infirmi- 
ties; and he often forgot the comfort and peace of 
others, from the habit of always considering himself 
a first object. He was delicate in his appearance, 
and handsome, as were his two elder brothers, though 
they were as unlike as it is possible for the members 
of one family to be, not only in personal appearance, 
but in character, ‘They were affectionately attached 
to each other, but between Edward and John, there 
was a stronger tie than existed between either of the 
others. John, with a careless blunt manner, pos- 
sessed a warm heart and generous feelings, and his 
deep attachment to Edward, was based upon his just 
appreciation of his brother’s high qualities, Fanny 
loved her brothers tenderly, but William was her fa- 
vourite. Edward, she did not wholly understand, 
and John teased and contradicted her; but William, 
with a feminine softness of character, entered into 
all her feelings, and was the depository of all her little 
secrets. 

Where all is harmony and prosperity, the calm 
and regular occurrences of domestic life, leave little 
room for description, and the following two or three 
years had little to mark their progress; the only 
event of importance, being the engagement of Fanny 
to a young gentleman of worth and fortune. Edward 
continued to spead the warm months at home, his 
return being always a season of joy and gladness to 
his family. Even Cora’s shyness forsook her in the 
general satisfaction, and the tear which emotion never 
failed to call up, was dried by the flush of happiness 
upon her cheek. William also spent all his vacations 
at home; while John pursued the rugged pathway 
of his profession, as a lawyer, satisfying his father’s 
best hopes, in his success. 

Cora, whose hold on the affections of the family 
daily increased, progressed steadily in her education. 
Her character was naturally firm, but the habit of 
leaning always for guidance, upon those who had 
proved themselves such kind friends, had led her to 
yield almost too much to their influence. Fanny 
Thornton, with a good temper and kind heart, was 
nevertheless fond of having her own way; as an only 
daughter, and the expected inheritor of wealth, she 
was, both at home and abroad, accustomed to have 
more deference shown to her opinions, than they alto- 
gether deserved ; and she often exercised a control over 
Cora, of whom she was nevertheless exceedingly fond, 
that was, to say the least,not generous. John often 
interfered between his sister and Cora, though he 
could not always forego the pleasure of teasing her 
himself; and he was, in Edward’s absence, her most 
clear sighted and steady friend. 

In the spring of the third year after Cora’s adop- 
tion into Mr. Thornton’s family, he received a letter 
from Edward, saying that he had at length gained in- 
telligence of Cora’s connexions. A half brother of 
her father’s was still living in South Carolina, whom, 
upon gaining this information, he had immediately 
sought out. He found Mr. Redfern an ill-tempered 
miserly recluse, without any family, disliked and 


shunned by all who knew him, notwithstanding his 
reputation for great wealth. Edward was received 
by him in the most surly manner, he refused to ac- 
knowledge his niece, called his brother an idle spend- 
thrift, who had frittered away the money which he 
should have saved for his child, and declared his in- 
tention of having nothing to do with her. 

When Mr. Redfern had exhausted his invectives, 
Edward with calmness and temper, related the events 
connected with Cora’s history, so far as he was him- 
self acquainted. He dwelt upon the affection which 
all his family entertained for her, and assured Mr, 
Redfern, that it was with no desire to be relieved of 
what he might falsely consider a burthen, that he had 
been induced to make this application. It was not 
the wish of himself or family, that Cora should be 
removed from their protection; they would look upon 
such a circumstance asa serious misfortune; but he 
had thought it due to Cora, to make every inquiry 
relative to her family, for her own happiness, Hav- 
ing done so to his satisfaction, and being perfectly 
content with the course events had taken, he begged 
to take his leave. The surly old man somewhat 
mollified by Edward’s manner, by the generosity of 
his conduct, as well, perhaps by the knowledge that 
there was no design upon his purse, would have de- 
tained him, but Edward disgusted with his conduct, 
and fully satisfied with the knowledge he had ob- 
tained, had no desire for further intercourse, and de- 
parted. 

These circumstances were necessarily imparted to 
Cora, and the deep and proper feeling which she evinced 
endeared her more and more to her kind protectors. 

During the following summer, Fanny’s marriage 
took place, and in the autumn, Edward departed for 
the last time to the south, having decided to dispose 
of his property there, and settle himself nearer his 
family. This, however was not so quickly done as 
he had anticipated, and instead of returning home 
the following spring, as he had intended, he repaired 
for the hot months to the springs in Virginia. At 
length, after many delays, he concluded all his ar- 
rangements, and after an absence of nearly eighteen 
months returned to Philadelphia. 

It was a cold evening, early in the spring, when 
Edward found himself once more at home. Fanny 
and her husband were dining at Mr. Thornton’s, and 
all the family were assembled. After dinner when 
they had adjourned to the drawing room, as tea and 
candles were introduced, Edward seated himself upon 
a distant sofa, and was soon followed by John, who, 
Fanny asserted, had, according to his usual custom, 
already begun to monopolize his brother, 

«“ T assure you, John has no such disagreeable in- 
tentions, Fanny,” said Edward, smiling. “ Here is 
plenty of room for you on the other side.” 

« No, I thank you,” she replied; “John would 
never consent, and it is bad policy to interfere, as 
number three, in any case,” 

« IT wish Fanny would practice her maxim,” said 
John, dryly. 

The brothers continued to converse together, some- 
times joining in the general conversation, sometimes 
in a low voice to themselves, Now and then Ed- 
ward would rise, and walk towards the little circle at 
the table, address some remark to his father, answer 
some question of Fanny, and then return to his seat. 
Altogether, there was an air of quiet ease and com- 
fort in the scene, that harmonized well with the pic- 
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ture it presented, of the fireside enjoyment of a happy 
family. At length, Edward remarked, looking at- 
tentively at Cora, who sate bending over her work. 
“It appears to me, every one is more glad to see me, 
than Cora! What is the matter, Cora, have I been 
so long away, that you have forgotten me ?” 

Cora made no reply, but the blood rushed to her 
face, and bursting into tears, she hastily left the room! 

«Cora is a little nervous lately, Edward,” said his 
mother; “you must not say any thing to flutter her. 
William,” she added, « you had better follow her, and 
see what is the matter.” 

Edward turned to his brother. 
tressed and vexed. 

“Can you explain this to me, John,” he asked, 
“ why my remark should have disconcerted Cora so 
much, and why William has been so strangely se- 
lected to go to her?” 

John did not attempt to account for Cora’s emo- 
tion, but he explained why William had been told to 
follow her. 

« William and Cora are engaged to each o ‘hier!” 

Edward could not conceal his astonishment; he 
begged John to explain the circumstance to him. 

John replied in a few words. William had long 
professed to be attached to Cora, Shortly after Ed- 
ward left home the last time, he had disclosed it to 
his parents, asking their approval. Notwithstanding 
his youth, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton gave their consent 
to an engagement, and Fanny, who had long been 
William’s confidant, lent all her influence. At that 
period William had not spoken of his passion to its 
object, and to his dismay, when he did so, Cora told 
him that she loved him as a brother, but could not 
marry him. William protested against this cruel de- 
cision, Fanny angrily reproached her, and Mrs. 
Thornton wept; but still she was firm. At length, 
William fell ill. Fanny assured Cora that it was all 
through her unkindness, that she had given him his 
death blow. Mrs. Thornton with tears implored her 
to try and love him. Mr. Thornton looked grave, 
and John stood entirely aloof. At last, wrought upon 
by the importunities of her friends, and terrified at 
the idea of William’s danger, Cora gave a reluctant 
consent, and they had been more than a year en- 
gaged. 

« And why was I not informed of this,” asked 
Edward. 

«“ Why Fanny had an idea that you would object, 
if you were made acquainted with the circumstances, 
and it was through her management that you were 
not informed.” 

Edward coloured violently; « And what are Cora’s 
sentiments now, think you ;” he asked, “ has she be- 
come reconciled to this engagement, has she learned 
to love him ?” 

John looked steadily at his brother for a moment, 
and then replied: “If you want the truth, Edward, 
I must answer no! Cora does not, and never will 
love William as a woman should love her husband, 
and if this goes on, she will become a sacrifice,” 

“Then it shall never be,” said Edward warmly! 
“Cora is as dear to me as & sister, and I will not 
see her sacrificed to the selfish love of any man, were 
that man ten times my brother. I have not been 
treated well in this business, and I will assert my 
right to a voice in it. If Cora tells me she would 


John looked dis- 


rather this engagement had never been, it shall be 
put an end to, let what may be the consequence.” 
VOL. XXIII.—24 


“TI think it would be wiser, Edward, to suffer 
things to take their own course for a time, Cora is 
yet young, and there is no idea at present, of fixing 
a period for the marriage; you will be upon the 
spot, and you can act when the proper moment ar- 
rives,” 

The next morning Edward was informed by his 
mother of the engagement of his brother and Cora. 
She spoke of William’s deep attachment to her—of 
its consequences, and alluded to Cora’s reluctance, 
when it was first disclosed. She said, however, that 
Cora had now quite overcome her childish feelings, 
and was warmly attached to William; adding, how 
gratifying it was to her, that one whom she had so 
long loved as a daughter, should at no distant period, 
become so in truth. 

Edward did not inform his mother of his being 
already acquainted with these facts, but replied very 
briefly, that to no one could Cora’s happiness be more 
dear than himself; and that he should always en- 
deavour to promote every object which really tended 
to it. William, however, never alluded to the sub- 
ject, and he avoided every opportunity which his 
brother gave him, to speak of it; at the same time 
there was an evident air of coldness and restraint in 
his manner since Edward's return. The whole fa- 
mily, in short, were silent respecting the affair, and 
even John had grown strangely reserved and uncom. 
municative, 

Thus left to his own resources, Edward determined 
to watch Cora closely, and draw his own couclusions, 
but this he found more difficult than he had antici- 
pated. Her manners were so gentle, yet so reserved 
—her demeanour to all the family, was so tinged by 
the affectionate deference which had grown up with 
her, that it was difficult to detect in her, the deeper 
and more hidden channels of feeling. If there was 
a difference in her manner towards any, from that of 
past times, it was with regard to Edward himself. 
Formerly, in any little perplexity, when teazed by 
John, or domineered over by Fanny, her eye would 
habitually turn to him for assistance. Now, the 
quick deprecating glance was cast at John, who no 
longer teazed her, but with a quiet watchfulness 
turned aside every thing that could annoy or distress 
her. 

Cora’s beauty had always been of a pensive cast, 
even as a child; but every emotion had formerly 
painted itself upon her countenance; her blood would 
flow impetuously to her face, and her eye light with 
the glow from her heart. Now the sad and serious 
traits had deepened, and without being less cheerful, 
she was more subdued. Edward felt disappointed at 
his want of success in eliciting her confidence, though 
he did not relax in his watchfulness, 

Fanny, in a little while spoke to Edward of Cora 
and William; she described Cora as having become 
gradually attached to William, and excused her obstinate 
rejection of him at first, as the mere whim of a very 
young girl. But difficult as Cora’s feelings were to 
understand, Edward could not so far misinterpret 
them as to put faith inthis assertion, William's pre- 
sence called forth in her no appearance, however 
slight, of gratification; his absence, no sign of re- 
gret. For her his pursuits had no interest, and his 
tenderest cadences fell often unheeded upon her ear! 
Edward knew this was not love. 

Two or three months elapsed, and the family were 
at Thornton, One day Edward, who had gone soon 
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after breakfast to town, returned at an unusually early 
hour, and, in apparent agitation, retired to his room. 
For a long time he paced the floor, exhibiting in his 
manner the greatest disorder of mind. At length, he 
descended the stairs to his mother’s room, with a 
package in his hand, which he had evidently just re- 
ceived. He knocked, permission was given him to 
enter, and he found his mother alone. He then 
briefly communicated to her the information which 
the papers contained. 

Mr. Redfern, Cora’s uncle, was dead. He had 
been apprised of it by his legal adviser, who had sent 
him a copy of the will. Cora, he said, was heir to 
all her uncle’s wealth, but there were provisions con- 
neéted with the bequest of a very peculiar and dis- 
tressing nature. Meanwhile, as it was necessary 
Cora should be informed of these facts, would his 
mother have the goodness to summon her. Mrs. 
Thornton rang, and sent a message to Cora; who, in 
a few minutes entered the room, followed by William, 
who, passing up stairs, and seeing his brother in the 
room, entered with her. 

In a few kind and considerate words, Edward told 
Cora of her uncle’s death: that he had devised to her 
all his wealth, but that this devise was subject to a 
provision of a peculiar, and unlooked for, and to him, 
most painful nature, ‘This, however, he said, need 
create only temporary uneasiness. No intelligent 
jury would hesitate in setting it aside, and he pro. 
ceeded to read the will. Mr. Redfern had bequeathed 
all his large fortune to Cora, provided she became the 
wife of Edward Thornton. Otherwise, it was to be 
divided between three different charitable institutions, 
designated in the will. The will was short, concise, 
and to the point; and gave no reason for this sin- 
gular and unlooked for course. 

Cora had listened to the announcement of her 
uncle’s death, to the information of her being heir to 
his wealth without a sign, save that she became as 
pale as marble, but when Edward continued to read, 
and she heard the conditions by which that fortune 
was to be enjoyed, she sunk into a chair, the blood 
rushed in a crimson tide to her face, and covering 
her face with her hands, she gave way to a burst of 
convulsive weeping. 

During the whole of this interview, William had 
stood a silent spectator to the scene, his presence was 
unnoticed as it had been unlooked for; but when he 
heard the conditions of the will, when he beheld 
Cora’s emotion, and his brother’s evident disorder of 
manner, he darted a look of rage at Edward, his 
cheek flushed, his eye sparkled, and he approached 
Cora’s chair, as if to protect her from an enemy. 

“Why do you weep, Cora?” he said angrily; 
“ surely those tears are not shed for one whose whole 
conduct has been unnatural and brutal towards you? 
whose last act is an insult to your womanly delicacy. 
You care not for money, you never expected this! 
Then why is it I see you thus affected ?” 

Cora made no reply, but she wept even more vio- 
lently. 

«Ts it,” continued William witha sneer, “ because 
your amiable sense of gratitude, leads you to accept 
your uncle’s terms? Is it because, wearied of me, 
you are glad to seize any excuse for breaking a tie 
that is irksome to you? or is it to Edward, I must 
apply for a key to your sentiments—must I ask him, 
to whose treachery I owe the diversion of your feel- 
ings—under whose influence this vile will was dic- 


tated, and oblige him to give me the satisfaction which 
you refuse?” 

* Peace, William, peace ;” said Edward, interrupt- 
ing him; “ your imputations are as injurious to me, 
as they are unworthy of yourself.” Then approach. 
ing Cora, he took her hand and said feelingly, « You 
do not, Cora, suppose that I could have been guilty 
of the baseness which William would impute to me? 
I have never, except in the one interview, of which 
you were informed, had any communication with 
your uncle, directly or indirectly, and had it been 
otherwise, you do not think me capable of such con- 
temptible conduct ?” 

“I do not—I do not”—said Cora fervently, but 
with a choking voice. 

Edward pressed her hand, and proceeded. “I 
was certain, Cora, that you had not so misjudged 
me; but the period has now arrived, when I must 
probe your feelings more deeply. From the hour, 
Cora, in which I carried you in my arms a helpless 
child, to the home which has ever since sheltered 
you in happiness, you have been the unceasing ob- 
ject of my care and solicitude; and I have loved you 
as if you had been my own most cherished sister. 
During my last absence at the south, without con- 
sulting me, without appealing even to my wishes, 
which, as your legal guardian, I had a right to ex- 
pect, a matrimouial engagement was entered into 
between my brother and yourself. This I did not 
learn until my return, and then, in the most informal 
manner. From a knowledge of the circumstances 
attending your engagement, from a belief in the undue 
influence which was used, and from my own obser- 
vations, I now believe that that engagement was, and 
is, contrary to your wishes, and inimical to your hap- 
piness. It has been from the first, my intention to 
interfere when a proper opportunity should offer ; that 
moment has now arrived; William's unjust and un- 
manly charges, his suspicions and his want of confi- 
dence in me, have exonerated me from any regard to 
his feelings in this matter, and I now ask you to an- 
swer me plainly, as one who will assert your rights, 
protect your happiness, and stand by you at all haz- 
ards—whether it is for your happiness that this en- 
gagement continue.—Hold William,” he said, seeing 
him about to interfere, “as you are a man, let her 
speak the truth.” 

William approached as if to take her hand, but 
with a motion too palpable to be mistaken, Cora 
shrunk from his touch, and throwing herself into 
Mrs. Thornton’s arms, fainted upon her bosom. 

Thornton was this day a house of sorrow. On 
the arrival of Mr. Thornton the circumstances were 
all stated to him. He was not a father who inter- 
fered in the trifles and every-day affairs of his children; 
but he was a man of firmness, good sense, and feeling, 
and his children acknowledged his authority, when 
circumstances called for its exhibition. On being 
made aware of the circumstances of the case, and 
hearing from Cora’s own lips a tearful confession of 
her repugnance to the marriage, he indignantly re- 
buked his son for his want of generosity and honour 
in the whole proceeding, and chided his wife for her 
share of the evil, in concealing the particulars from him. 

William received his father’s rebuke with sullen 
impatience, and left home immediately to join Fanny 
at the watering place, where she had gone for the 
summer, sure of a friend and champion in her. But 
Fanny stood too much in awe of her father, to in- 
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terfere now, when she discovered his authority had 
been exercised, and she consoled herself by prudently 
pouring the balm of sympathy into his wounds, while 
she herself kept very quiet. 

Several weeks passed away after these unpleasant 
scenes at Thornton, and all again was apparent hap- 
piness; but Cora, instead of looking better and hap- 
pier fur the relief she had so lately experienced, grew 
paler and paler, and her spirits visibly sunk. One 
morning about this time, Edward, in search of a book, 
accidentally entered the little apartment where the 
family usually took breakfast, a room generally de- 
serted except at that period of the day; as he opened 
the door, he paused, for his eye fell upon the forms 
of Cora and John, who were standing by the chimney 
in earnest conversation. Cora, whose face was 
averted, was evidently weeping; and John, whos? 
side face alone was turned, was speaking to her with 
a flushed and agitated countenance. 

Edward gazed fur an instant, then shutting the 
door as noiselessly as it had opened, he hastily re- 
turned to his own room, where, locking the door, he 
stood for a few moments motionless, then clasping 
his hands, he exclaimed, *« My God! what a fate !!— 
so lovely, and yet the cause of so much misery to 
others—where her grateful heart would most have 
blessed, she has most deeply wounded, and the three 
who should have been as brothers to her, have madly 
poured out their happiness at her feet. John, John, 
you have won yourself a pearl of price, but you 
havé laid in ashes the heart of one you love dearly— 
one, who still loves you, though you have darkened 
fur evermore and made lonely, his lot in life!” 

The day after this occurrence, Edward remarked 
to his brother, as they sate alone together, that he 
had made up his mind to go to Europe, to travel for 
some time. “There is but one thing to detain me 
here,” he said, “in the way of business, and that I 
can now delegate to you. I allude to that foolish 
clause in Mr. Redfern's will, which I have no doubt, 
the law will soon annul;” Edward paused, and then 
looking his brother steadily in the face, he continued: 
“Juhn, I have discovered your secret! you love 
Cora; and to you as her future husband, I must leave 
this in charge. Should the court, however, decide 
against her,donot suffer any fear of pecuniary difficulties 
to weigh with you. Marry at once. She is a treasure 
in herself, and all that I have you shall freely share.” 

As Edward spoke and disclosed his knowledge of 
his brother’s attachment, John rose abruptly from 
his seat, the colour rushed violently to his face, and 
he walked several times rapidly across the floor. 
At length he said in a voice of emotion, which he 
in vain endeavoured to control, “ Edward, you are 
mistaken !” 

«“ Mistaken, John!” he replied in a tone of deep 
feeling—while the tears rushed to his eyes; “ Oh no! 
I know my own heart too well, not to be able to 
read yours correctly.” 

« I do not mean that you have mistaken my sen- 
timents,” replied John ; “ I cannot, I do not deny that 
I love Cora, though I would gladly have concealed it, 
could I have done so, but I mean that you are mis- 
taken in the inference you would draw. Cora does 
not love me—does not even know of my attachment 
to her, and feels for me only as a sister !” 

Edward looked at his brother in surprise, as he 
remembered the attitude in which he had beheld them 
only the day previous, 


“TI cannot explain to you now,” continued John, 
* all the circumstances which may have led to this 
conclusion. I can only entreat that you will say 
nothing more of this meditated voyage, and I will 
convince you in a few days, beyond a doubt, of all I 
have said.” 

Edward consented to do as his brother wished; 
and John immediately left him. 

The next day, after having been for some time 
closeted with his father, John announced to his 
family, that he was obliged to proceed immediately to 
New York, upon business, and as it was necessary 
he should sleep in town to be ready for the early 
boat, he took leave of them soon after dinner, and 
set off for the city. 

Several days elapsed after John’s departure, with- 
out bringing any letters from him. At length, Mr. 
Thornton received a package containing one for Ed- 
ward, which was immediately sent to him. 

John commenced his letter by intreating his bro- 
ther’s forgiveness for having deceived him. Before 
this letter reached Philadelphia, he said, he should 
have sailed for Liverpool; but when he had explained 
the motives by which he had been actuated, he knew 
Edward’s heart would acquit him. This indeed, 
must prove his excuse, must palliate all that he was 
now doing, for he was about to violate a solemn 
pledge given to another, about eighteen months since, 
he said, “ shortly after the engagement took place be- 
tween Cora and William. I returned home one 
evening and found Cora sitting alone in the drawing- 
room. The rest of the family were spending the 
evening with Fanny, a sore throat and cold having 
prevented her joining them. I loved Cora at that 
time. William’s selfish passion had awakened me to 
a knowledge of my own feelings, though I knew that 
her heart was no more with him than with me. 
When I entered the room she asked me what was 
the matter, why I louked so sad? I was not con- 
scious that such was the expression of my counte- 
tenance, but the demon of teazing which has always 
beset me, prompted me to follow up her idea, and 
putting on a solemn expression, I gravely shook my 
head, and said, very bad news, Cora! without re- 
collecting at the moment, that we were all uneasy 
at not having heard lately from you. In a moment, 
she was on her feet, her face pale, her eyes starting 
from their sockets, and her hands wildly clasped to- 
gether. 

« «Tt is of Edward,’ she exclaimed, ¢ he is dead,’ and 
with a loud cry, she fel! lifeless on the floor. Shocked, 
distressed beyond measure at the fruits of my folly, I 
lifted her to a sofa, and unwilling to call a servant 
to witness her situation, applied the remedies which 
were at hand to restore her. After some time ani- 
mation returned, but not reason; and it was then, in 
the wild ravings of delirium, that I discovered her 
secret, her deep devoted love for you. A violent 
hysteric at length put an end to this paroxysm; but 
you may imagine my feelings during all this time, 
and my surprise at the disclosure which she had 
made of her sentiments. ° 

«When she was sufficiently calm, I told her all, 
and implored her to suffer me to put an end to her 
forced engagement with William. But when she 
found she had betrayed herself, all her ayitation re- 
turned, and on her knees she prayed me never to men- 
tion what I had discovered ; she said she never should 
survive it, and would never see you again, if I did 
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not promise her. Overcome by her tears and her 
entreaties, I promised not to betray her. None of 
the family were made acquainted with what had oc- 
curred; and she suffered things to remain between 
William and herself as before. It was this know- 
ledge which induced me to speak of Cora, as I did, 
upon your return. I frequently urged upon her the 
wrong she was doing both to William and herself, 
in thus persisting in error, but she would suffer me 
to do nothing, I truly think, through fear of Fanny’s 
reproaches. Once, since her engagement has been 
broken off, I alluded to the past, and spoke of you, 
but her agitation was so painful, that I desisted, 
satisfied that her feelings were still unchanged. I 
determined to watch you closely,and if I saw any 
thing like attachment on your part, I meant, without 
betraying Cora, to promote an explanation. But I 
saw nothing to lead to such an inference, and until 
the day you spoke of your intention to leave the 
country, I had no suspicion of your feelings. 

« I have now, my dear Edward, set before you all 
the facts of which I am myself aware. I have done 
so at the expese ofa solemn promise, that you might 
be rendered happy, and I trust to your honour never 
to let Cora know that I have betrayed her. I could 
see no other mode of bringing about an understand- 
ing, and her delicacy is safe with you. I have but 
one more request to make, which is, that you will 
never suffer Cora to know that I have loved her, 
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other than as a brother, and in time, when absence 
and change have done their work, I can return to 
you, with sobered feelings, and witness your happiness 
without a pang. God bless you!” 

As Edward finished the letter, he suffered it to 
drop on the table before him, and bending his head 
on his folded arms, wept long and painfully. 

All doubts being removed from Edward’s mind by 
this generous letter, his feelings soon became known to 
Cora, and true to his brother’s wish, he never disclosed 
to her his knowledge of past events. In due time 
they were married, and Cora enjoyed her uncle’s pro- 
perty, without recourse to the law. William did not, 
according to Fanny’s declared opinion, die a victim 
to Cora’s cruelty, but in a little time followed Ed- 
ward’s example, and married a wife of her selection; 
proving that his constitution was much stronger, or 
his love fur Cora less potent, than Fanny had sup- 
posed. 

It was some years before John Thornton returned 
to the United States: when he did so, he was a 
changed man; his hair was tinged with grey, and he 
was a decided old bachelor, He took up his abode 
near his brother, and his chief enjoyment through 
life, appeared to be the society of Edward’s children. 
His attachment to his brother remained as strong as 
it had always been, and Cora never knew that love 
for her had withered the kindest heart that ever 
breathed. 
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Waen summer clouds are flying 
Before the king of day, 

And tears to smiles replying, 
The moist leaves meet his ray: 


How softly leans the rainbow 
Above the weeping flowers, 
As if the Peris wove it 
In their aerial bowers : 


To guard within its circle, 
Its mystic spell of Love, 
Their pure and pleading beauty 
From storms that rage above. 


But holier seems its splendor, 
If Faith but whisper low 
In accents soft and tender, 
“ "Tis God who bends the bow!” 


The child of gloom and glory, 
Of smiles and tears enwove; 

The blending of Earth's sorrow 
With Heaven's joy and love. 


The chain, the radiant garland, 
That links this world of our’s, 

With that unseen and far land, 
Where grow the rainbow's flowers. 


And not when Nature, lonely, 
Mourns for the smile of Heaven, 
Not then, my Father! only, 
Thy promise bow is given. 


When to some sacred duty, 
We turn with soul intent, 
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Then beams that braid of beauty, 
About our path-way bent. 


It spans the fount of Feeling, 
In Pity’s path it springs, 

And floats o’er Love, revealing, 
To Him, its angel wings. 


When up through Sorrow’s mourning, 
We trusting look to Thee, 

In softened glory burning, 
Hope's sunny bow we see. 


When Error’s clouds are riven, 
And Truth’s calm voice is heard, 

It glides in light from Heaven, 
Like some celestial! bird. 


When o'er some fault or failing, 
Our tears repentant flow, 

Its tenderest tints unveiling, 
Descends that shining bow. 


When Passion's storm is conquered, 
And Peace looks smiling through, 
Its glowing garland circles 
The spirit pure and true. 


But most—oh! most divinely, 
When o'er a foe forgiven, 

We lean in love benignly, 
The Iris bends from heaven. 


Oh, Father '—froin al! error, 
To clear our spirits’ eyes, 
That we may see thy promise, 

For ever in the skies. 
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EVENINGS AT A FRIEND'S. 


BY MRS. SARAH E, FARLEY, 


“Tam always glad to find myself at this gate. What 
a profusion of roses !—as beautiful too, as if they grew 
in ‘the bower by Bendemeer’s stream.’ You see I 
have helped myself to a bouquet, Mr. Darley.” 

“ That is right, and you have Shakespeare’s autho- 
rity. ‘Sweets to the sweet,’ or ‘ to thee sweet,’ as 
some render it.” 

“I hope you will read Hamlet to us soon, but I 
should like to-night to jearn something more of these 
canes, or their donors rather, This cne excites my 
curiosity, it is so very rich. There is quite a fortune 
in gold upon it.” 

« That was the gift of my wealthy and liberal but 
somewhat eccentric Uncle Baxter. He was one of 
those rare beings on whom nature and fortune had 
both lavished their choicest gifts, not more remark- 
able for personal beauty and great powers of mind, 
than for his unaffected piety, his active benevolence, 
his universal charity. One really felt a pleasure in 
looking at his countenance; it was so radiant, so 
happy. All loved him; rich and poor, old and young, 
the evil and the good, all were his friends and he the 
friend of all. It was then, with the greatest displea- 
sure, that the congregation of Mr. M received 
the announcement of an intended marriage between 
George Baxter and Jane Atkinson. Nothing but the 
displeasure could equal the surprise. 

“ Miss Atkinson was notorious throughout the town 
for her cross, irritable, unbearable temper. She never 
checked or concealed it in the least, and no one of 
her acquaintance, supposed a man could be found to 
make Jane Atkinson his wife. ‘True, she had good 
natural endowments, but they were all overgrown, or 
cast into the shade by this shrewish disposition. Her 
crossness did not appear in paroxysms like that of 
other ill-tempered people, but was always alive, never 
lulled to sleep, for ever bubbling over, like a fountain 
of soda. On their marriage they were established in 
the handsomest house ox the pleasantest street in 
town. Jane’s taste was consulted, her opinion fol- 
lowed in all things, and I heard much said of the 
convenience and style of their arrangements. But 
angry at the marriage, and frightened by the reports 
of those who attempted visiting the ill-assorted pair, 
I did not go to the house. I saw my dear uncle 
every day in the street, at his counting-room, at my 
mother’s house, or in the church, but never at his own 
dwelling until some months subsequent to his mar- 
riage. 

One summer day on passing the open door and 
hearing loud scolding, I stepped in. * What is the 
matter uncle?’ I called out at the top of my voice. 
‘Indeed my dear boy I do not know,’ he replied, 
rising from his book and advancing to meet me. 
Jane seized the book he left, and seemed about to 
send it at his head. My uncle turned and caught 
her arm, 

«“ «Strike me, if you will, Jane,’ he said, ‘ but find 
some other weapon, I beseech you, than this sacred 
book,’ 
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«“ Jane immediately left the room, and I addressed 
my uncle: 

«Will you tell me, uncle, why you married that 
girl? I cannot believe it was love. I know it was 
not wealth. But what the inducement was I cannot 
imagine.’ 

“ He seemed thoughtful a moment, and then re- 
plied: ‘I do not think it inconsistent with proper 
candour of character, sometimes to conceal from the 
world the motives which actuate me in a matter that 
affects myself only, and have therefore never made 
public my reasons for this act. The world, too, would 
call me a fool if they knew my motives, but you deserve 
my confidence and shall have it. You know, my dear 
William, I had never felt any sorrows but those of 
others, Since my birth I had never been visited by pain 
or sickness, by loss of friends or wealth, or reputation. 
Every thing prospered with me, and the misfortunes 
most common to human nature seemed forbidden to 
cross my path. The love of God and man was early 
shed abroad in my heart, and I daily delighted in the 
works of creation and providence. I felt as if I 
needed some trial, some sorrow, to withdraw my 
affections from a world I had found so pleasant. I 
thought it could not be known what was in man 
until he had passed through the furnace of affliction, 
that my Christian character needed some test. I 
feared that what I had taken for love to God and his 
creatures, was merely a complacence of feeling arising 
from this combination of fortunate circumstances. I 
thought poverty might be a proper trial, and therefore 
gave liberaily and neglected the means of accumula. 
ting, but still my purse was full. 

« « My parents urged my marrying, and thinking it 
would be a severe trial, and therefore a wholesome 
discipline to my spirit, to have always an unquiet and 
unhappy home, I married with that very intent and 
expectation, (knowing Jane’s infirmity of temper,) 
that patience might have her perfect work.’ 

«Indeed I think you have had enough of such 
discipline,’ I exclaimed, ‘ do you expect your patience 
will last through life? I would not endure such 
thraldom for a day. Do you not repent?’ 

«No. It has, I hope, shown me the weakness 
of man’s wisdom, the impotence of his own unaided 
judgment, and led me to place more entire dependence 
on the only All-wise and All-good. And if in any 
way, though in a manner differing from my intentions, 
it will help me to purify my spirit here, and fit it for 
those blessed mansions where sin cannot enter, 
should not the evil be borne for the sake of the good. 
Nay, is it not a blessing?” 

«It is not necessary to give you more of this con- 
versation, It appeared the remarks were all heard 
by Mrs. Baxter, and increased the usual torrent of 
passion in her breast. Her first impulse was to fly 
at her husband, in a rage. But she recollected that 
would be doing the very thing he wished. How 
mortifying to think she had been furthering his pur- 
poses and accomplishing the very object for which he 
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married her, all the time she had been thwarting and 
opposing him. 

«¢ Tt shall-be so no longer,’ she said, at length, «I 
will defeat him still. He shall never make my sins 
the ladder to mount to heaven.’ 

“ Resolute as she was in all her purposes, Jane 
now curbed her unhappy temper, and no longer met 
her husband with causeless frowns and unmerited 
reproofs, She did not to be sure, treat him at that 
time with the most tender affection, but she no longer 
obstructed his plans and thwarted his wishes, She 
now, for the first time knelt with him in the house 
of God, and at the domestic altar, 

“ Gradually, though at first all unsought and un- 
desired by herself, did that grace which can melt the 
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most stubborn, subdue, soften, and remodel her evil 
disposition. 

« The fine qualities of her mind, which had been 
obscured by this overgrown and monstrous temper, 
seemed just developed. She was indeed a new crea- 
ture, for no one could find in the mild, serene, amia- 
ble Mrs. Baxter, the distinguishing traits of Jane 
Atkinson. 

“ That affection which had been growing in the 
heart of both the husband and wife, now ripened into 
full and perfect love. Olive plants, fresh and beautiful 
as the day, grew up around their table, and my 
uncle’s only trouble is still the fear of loving his dear 
ones too well, and having all his portion in this 
life.” 
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SEASON. 


BY MRS, SARAH J, HALE. 


Tue dreary day is near its close, 
And sad as Sorrow’'s sigh, 
When bending over Beauty's tomb, 


The wailing wind sweeps by. 


There's not a flower on Nature's breast, 
The drooping eye to cheer, 
Nor voice of gladsome living thing, 


To charm the list’ning ear: 


As forth, with step of weary care 
Yon feeble woman goes, 
And up the long and lonesome street 


A fearful glance she throws. 


Lonesome and long her way will be 
Still that she doth not dread— 
It is that all her toil may fail 


To gain her children bread. 


Yea, many a proof of patient toil, 


Her little basket bears ; 


Each various fabric it contains 


Hath hallowed been with prayers. 


And oh, what treasures of the heart, 
What wealth of hope and love, 
She blended with each earnest prayer, 


As, hour by hour, she strove! 


Oh lady, do not turn away; 
Shall that pale suff’rer go, 
Uncheer’d by labour’s sweet reward, 


Back to her home of wo? 


Turn from the ruby's radiant sheen, 
The diamond's dazzling light, 
But sorrow lost in thankfulness 


Will gain thee gems more bright: 


The beaming smile of hope reviv'd, 
Love's grateful blessing given, 
These gems will light thy path of life, 


And prove thy wealth in heaven. 
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“ Nature always wears the colours of the spirit.” 


Aut the bliss of higher feeling 
We may take, or may refuse ; 
Nature, in her free revealing, 


Ever wears the spirit’s hues 


All things, in truth, are good and fair, 
All of nature, all of art; 
If thou wouldst see God every where, 


Take Him with thee in thy heart. 
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PART VI. 


BY MISS E, LESLIE. 


[Coneluded from p. 236.} 

Rut Ramso was a large, tall woman, habited in a 
dingy brown worsted petticoat, and a blue calico long 
short-gown, in form something like the dresses that, 
when worn by genteel people, are called tunics. Her 
grey hair was partially covered by a cross-barred 
muslin cap, bordered with coarse Dutch lace, similar 
to that which ladies, who know no better, now dig- 
nify with the names of Brussels and Valenciennes. 
She had very cunning dark eyes, and, though grossly 
ignorant, possessed considerable shrewdness, com- 
bined with the most unblushing assurance. 

After taking her seat behind a little old table, and 
surveying the young ladies from head to foot, she 
fixed her eyes upon their faces in such a manner, 
that each imagined the gaze to be directed exclu- 
sively to herself, and quailed beneath what they con- 
sidered its almost supernatural influence. There was 
a silence, which was at last broken by the weird- 
woman pronouncing, in a tone of awful solemnity, 
the monosyliable—* Well.” 

Merial’s courage failed; and she made a sign to 
the timid Leonilla, who found it necessary to be 
spokeswoman. “We have come”—said she—* to 
consult you on the subject of your art—the art which 
you profess. We have come to hear what are likely 
to be the chief events of our future lives—in short, 
to have our fortunes told.” 

« Aye—now you've got it right”—said the old 
woman—* I knew, by my art, what your errand 
was, as soon as I saw you. So now let us proceed 
to business, for I have no time to lose, and there be 
them that are waiting for me; but the last shall be 
first, and the first shall be last. ‘Take off your bon- 
nets, and give to the world all the features of your 
visards and visages.” 

They did so; and the sybil, contracting her brows 
mysteriously, and looking from the one to the other, 
slowly uttered—* Fate bids me begin with the least 
of you”—pointing her finger at Leonilla. 

Ruth Rambo then drew from her pocket a mar- 
vellous dirty pack of cards, and said, sternly, to our 
heroine—* How old are you? Woe betide you, if 
you do not tell me the naked truth.” 

“ I am just sixteen and three months”—replied 
Leonilla.—*« I can have no reason for misrepresent- 
ing my age.” 

“Not yet, may be”—replied the fortune-teller— 
“ but perhaps you may have, when years have gone 
by, and the stars begin to run round upon their poles. 
Women that’s got beyant twenty, often try to cheat 
me; but I am an old fox, and can always find them 
out by my art. Now I see plain enough you're a 
foreigner.” 

“Oh! no, indeed, I am not”—exclaimed Leonilla, 
earnestly. 

« There is no cheating me”—said the old woman, 
with increased solemnity.—* I have set before all the 


nations of the earth, and I know a foreigner when I 
see one.” 

This (after reflecting a moment) the young ladies 
understood to mean, that Ruth Rambo had told for- 
tunes to strangers from every part of the world. 

“I was born in Philadelphia”’—said Leonilla— 
“and have never, in my life, been out of America.” 

«“ Well—and what's Philadelphia but foreign parts ; 
foreign to Buston, is not it?” 

She then, after shuffling the cards, produced the 
four queens from the pack, and desired Leonilla to 
choose one. She chose the queen of diamonds. 

« That stands for yourself’—said the fortune-tel- 
ler. She then went through the tedious process of 
shuffling the cards nine times over, always desiring 
Leonilla to cut them; the old woman each time look- 
ing at the bottom card. When all the shuffling and 
cutting was accomplished, the sybil raised her eyes 
to the black circle on the ceiling, as if invoking its 
aid, paused a moment, and then, with practised dex- 
terity, ran rapidly over the whole pack of cards as 
she held them, with her hands resting on the table. 

“ That’s you”—said she, to Leonilla, displaying 
the queen of diamonds,—* Every card in the pack 
has its meaning, in all the four corners of the globe, 
and persons of art can read them as easy as they can 
read a buk.” 

«Is it by the vicinity of certain other cards to the 
queen of diamonds, that you propose to discover what 
is to happen to me ?”—asked Leonilla, 

« That’s tellings”—replied the old woman.—*“ Do 
you suppose I am going to let people into the secret 
of my arts and sciences? Some goes by coflee- 
grounds, which is low and vulgar; and some goes by 
the lines on the parms of your hands, which is noth- 
ing but plexity and puzzledem; and some goes by the 
stars and planipos, which is too far off to be certain. 
But cards is the only true things, as all the best judges 
can scratify. Besides, who can tell but I have awful 
powers, holden from them that is seldom seen, but 
always about, and may be looking at us now.” 

Merial shuddered. 

“ You are not the first that has quaked, as I sat 
before them”—said the sybil.—* People of substance, 
and them that lives in broad houses, have shuck in 
their shoes at what I’ve told them. However, time 
passes and re-passes. Young woman, (to Leonilla) 
you are to marry a well-statur’d man, with a cele- 
brated complexion.” 

« What is that”—inquired Leonilla. 

* How dumb-foundered some people are in this 
lunar world, and hard of understanding; I see you 
have no mathematics. ‘To be sure I mean a very 
tall gentleman, with a milk-white skin and rosy 
cheeks; such as has sky-blue eyes and yaller hair.” 

Leonilla looked disappointed. Captain Seafield 
was a middle-sized man, rather brown, and with 
black eyes and dark hair. 
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*“ You are to have crosses”—resumed the old 
woman. 

“ May I ask of what sort ?”—said Leonilla. 

« Troubles—troubles—of many kinds and mani- 
fold. ‘Troubles above and troubles below, and all 
round about throughout creation. You must beware 
of a dark-complected woman; she means you ill, and 
will be a thorn-bush on your pillow.” 

“ I wonder who that can be”—said Merial to 
Leonilla.—*« If my fortune was telling instead of 
yours, I should be certain it was my neighbour Oli- 
via Blackwood, for she means every body ill. She 
is always sending for Mr. Winlove, to come and play 
chess with her.” 

*“ You will travel both by land and water”—con- 
tinued the prophetess, with increased solemnity. 

Leonilla did not reflect that, in our country, few 
journeys could be performed without including both 
these modes of conveyance, and she felt as if some- 
thing strange had been predicted to her. 

« You will live in a house with two chimnies”— 
proceeded the old woman.—* After a while, you will 
meet a surprise; and after that another one, greater 
and greater still. In about ten years, in the volving 
course of Time, that mows down cities with his hour- 
glass, and crumbles kings, you will have a spell of 
sickness.” 

“ Shall I die”— inquired Leonilla. 

«To be sure you will—not then, of course; but 
you may rest assured (I see it plain in the cards) that 
the day will come, when you will surely die. Time 
passes and re-passes, and all grass is flesh. But you 
will live to be an elderly woman. You will have two 
husbands besides this here first one, which makes 
three in all, and you will outlive them every one. 

“ They are not all to have light complexions” — 
asked Leonilla, fearfully. 

« The two first is—the last one isn’t.” 

«“ Dear me”—said Merial, in a half-whisper to 
Leonilla—« you will have to wait for Captain Sea- 
field till he becomes a grey-headed general.” 

“One of your husbands will be an officer”—-said 
the quick-eared sybil, pretending to pore steadily upon 
the cards. 

Leonilla brightened a little. 

« And it will be the very last of the three; the 
two first will be long-lived, and not agreeable.” 

“I am sorry that your predictions are so unfa- 
vourable’—said Leonilla. 

« Some geod—some bad”—replied the old wo- 
man ;—“ the web of life is always a plaid. Now I 
look furder, there is much money in the stores for 
you—the stores of fate and time. Bank notes will 
be shower’d upon you till they become quite ridicu- 
lous, and seem nothing but filthy rags.” 

« They seem that already”—said Merial ;—*“ most 
of them, at least.” 

« All that you have been telling me is, of course, 
a jest”—said Leonilla, addressing Mrs. Rambo, with 
an effort at courage.—*“ There cannot possibly be any 
truth in it—fortune-telling is a mere amusement.” 

The wicked eyes of the old woman flashed with 
resentment, and Leonilla shrunk, appalled, from their 
fiery glance. 

« Amusement!” — exclaimed Ruth Rambo. — 
“ Amusement truly! I should like to know what 
there is amusing in it.” 

« Indeed”—said Leonilla, rallying—« it seems to 
me so much like nonsense.” 


« Nonsense!—nonsense! When the sensiblest 
people on the face of the earth, and in the world at 
large, comes to me and listens proper, and believes 
every word of it? If you're one of the unbelieving 
kine, why do you come here to me? I never was 
so disrespected in my life—I never saw a young girl 
behave so ugly. Stay—I haven’t quite done; for- 
tunes is no joke, as you'll see, Let me look again. 
Your last husband, the dark-complected officer, the 
one that you'll have to wait so long for, a pining and 
a fretting all the time, and a wearing yourself to an 
atomy till you an’t worth looking at, he’s the one 
that will marry you only for your money—not loving 
you the least bit nor grain. And he'll use you ill 
as long as he lives, and he’ll only die a week before 
you.” 

Leonilla was much shocked, and so overcsime that 
she could not speak. 

The fortune-teller paused a while to recover her- 
self, and took a huge pinch of snuff. She then ejac- 
ulated—“ What’s writ is writ—What’s known is 
known.—And whatever’s to be done, is to be done.” 

She then addressed herself to the frightened Merial, 
saying—*“ Come, you vother young woman—you 
look like Buston folks, and you have a rale Buston 
bunnet on, which is genuwine. It’s your turn now 
to ride upon the four wheels of fortune. IT’ll unlink 
the rolls of fate for you.”"—So saying, she shuffled 
the cards. 

There was the same ceremony of nine shuffles and 
nine cuts, Merial having chosen, as her representa- 
tive, the queen of hearts; and when the preparatory 
measures were completed, she sat looking and listen- 
ing with an intensity of interest that scarcely allowed 
her to breathe. 

The sybil, as before, went rapidly through the pack, 
passing the cards dexterously from one of her hands 
to the other. She then re-read them more slowly, 
uttering her prophecies as she proceeded, She began 
by telling Merial—* You, too, must beware of a dark- 
complected woman.” 

« Is she fond of chess?”—asked Merial, faintly. 

“ Yes—she is a great gambler—more shame for 
her. And whenever she asks a gentleman to play 
checquers with her Y 

« Chess you mean”—interrupted Merial. 

«“ Well—where’s the odds; chequers and chess is 
all the same—it takes no mathematics to know that. 
Where was I—oh !—whenever she sends for a young 
man to play chess—chequers with her, it’s only to 
coax him away from his true-love.” 

“Oh! what shall I do—what shall I do!”—ex- 
claimed Merial, wringing her hands. 

« Learn to play chess yourself.” 

“I never can—I never can”—sighed Merial, 
hopelessly. —“ Even the moves are dreadful; for me 
to understand them is impossible—I have tried and 
tried.” 

« Well—here’s your sweet-heart”—pursued the for- 
tune-teller—* as dark-complected as he can stare.” 

Merial’s discomfiture now increased, for Mr. Win- 
love’s complexion was rather light. She asked— 
“ Is he very dark.” 

“ Why—he’s not quite the colour of an Ingian. 
When I say dark, I mean that he isn’t actilly white 
and pinky.” 

«“ He has not black hair, has he?” 

«It may look black to some people—and some 
may call it brown.” 
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«¢ Rather a light brown, perhaps.” 

« No, it is not.” 

« Are you quite sure?” 

“It may look dark in cloudy weather—but when 
the sun shines, it is as yaller as goold.” 

« Not yellow”—exclaimed Merial—* not yellow, 
certainly.” 

« Now I look again”—said the prophetess—* it’s 
not very yaller neither. It’s a sort of hair of no 
particular colour—a kind of a middling brown.” 

« Ah! I thought so!—And how are his eyes?” 

«“ His eyes are French grey.” 

« Not grey—you mean blue, I am sure.” 

« Well, is not French grey amost a blue. There 
was a lady here yesterday with a new pair of gloves, 
that she called her French greys, As to your sweet- 
heart’s eyes, they’re so much on the blue, that some 
people think them quite an amost sky-colour,” 

« Ts he tall or short”—asked Merial. 

«“ Why—he’s not one of the national giants, nor 
yet a bigamy. Some may count him tall, and in 
some’s eyes he may be short-like.” 

«“ IT should suppose, then, he was middle-sized”— 
observed Leonilla. 

« Young woman, hush !”—said the sybil, sternly. 
“ You’re a disturbing the course of fate. People 
should always listen to fortunes in peace and quiet, 
seasonably—or else the fortunes won't go.” 

« Does he look like a corsair, or a bandit”—in- 
quired Merial. 

The old woman was now at a stand, and seemed 
much puzzled, however she recovered herself directly, 
and said—* People that comes to me must keep clear 
of outlandish words. They an’t respectful, and makes 
knots in the loom of fate. But there’s no dumb- 
foundering me; for it is mine to diskiver the meaning 
of every thing in the known world, if I would only 
take the trouble. So now speak plain.” 

Merial sat rebuked, and then ventured to say— 
* Does this gentleman look like a pirate captain, or 
the chief of a band of robbers,” 

“ Young woman, you must keep bad company to 
be up to the looks of all sorts of thieves; but do not 
be afraid as for your sweet-heart—he looks like an 
honest pretty man.” 

« Poh!”—exclaimed Merial—*“it can’t be Mr. 
Winlove. I hate honest pretty men.” 

“ More shame for you”—retorted the fortune- 
tel'er—« but may be he may turn out a bank-robber, 
or some such thing. There'd be nothing new in 
that. I see you'll have to cross water with him.” 

«To Europe, I hope”’—said Merial—*“J am dy- 
ing to see real castles and abbeys. Is the gentleman 
rich?” 

« That’s the thing he’s most a wanting in. You 
must not expect all that betides you to run as smooth 
as velveteen.” 

« But I hear that it takes a fortune to travel pro- 
perly in Europe, and to see every thing to advantage. 
I am so disappointed.” 

« I don’t call three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars rich’—answered the old woman, peering earnest- 
ly among the cards. 

«Oh! that will do very well”—exclaimed the de- 
lighted Merial; and turning to Leonilla, she said— 
« Mr. Winlove is reported to be worth about that 
much.” 

« You'll be in great danger three times in your 
life’—pursued the prophetess—* but you'll conquer 


it, and ride triumphant. You'll marry your true-love, 
and both be happy, and go to foreign parts, and live 
under twelve kings, all with queens to them.” 

“ How delightful!”—ejaculated Merial—« I hope 
all this will soon begin to realize.” 

“ There’s a letter awaiting for you at home”— 
pursued the old woman, continuing to examine the 
cards—*“ and you'll find in it what you don’t ex- 
pect.” 

The eyes of Merial sparkled, and her cheeks glow- 
ed, and she started up immediately, and put on her 
bonnet, saying—* Come, Leonilla.” 

«“ Have we both heard the whole of our fortunes,” 
inquired Leonilla. 

«“ Yes—yes”—replied Ruth Rambo—* the cards 
have said their say, and declines to let out any more; 
and when they won't, they won’t—because if they 
can’t, they can’t—and they have to bow down to the 
powers that is, which puts a stopper on them when 
they’ve told enough—but what is to be, is—what 
must be, must.—So I'll thank you for your quarter 
dollars.” 

The fees were immediately paid, the grateful Me- 
rial giving thirty-seven cents, and the young ladies 
took their leave of the prophetess, who, at parting, 
again assured Merial that she would be married right 
off the reel. When passing through the little entry 
they saw, in a back-room, half a dozen other females 
waiting for their turn to be enlightened as to their 
destiny. 

Leonilla Lynmore and Merial Rookley turned their 
steps towards home in a very different mood. Me. 
rial all hope and gayety, charmed with the predictions 
of the fortune-teller; and impatient to see the epistle 
that she felt assured was really awaiting her, she 
could not forbear saying, “ To address a lady by let- 
ter is certainly the most delicate way of making a 
proposal,” 

Poor Leonilla felt quite depressed at the idea that 
she was to marry two husbands before Captain Sea- 
field, and that even then she had no prospect of hap- 
piness with him. “ Merial,” said she, “ suppose that 
I should determine steadily to hold out against the 
addresses of the two first gentlemen—I cannot be 
married contrary to my will.” 

“ You need make no such determination”—re- 
plied Merial for somehow all will come round, 
just as the fortune-teller says, I find in my books 
that whenever a prediction is made, it is certainly 
fulfilled, no matter how much the hero or heroine 
strives against it. We cannot shape out our own 
destinies.” 

« But, after all”—said Leonilla—* this can be no- 
thing more than idle nonsense.” 

«Oh! certainly’—replied Merial—« it is foolish 
enough to be sure; and no one is willing to acknow- 
ledge their belief in fortune-tellers, and yet, somehow 
their prophecies seem to come true. Strange things 
are related of them.” 

« But this is an ignorant, vulgar old woman”— 
contended Leonilla—* and most of her sayings were 
perfectly ridiculous. At times I could scarcely re- 
strain myself from laughing.” 

«It is well you did”—replied Merial—« I have 
always understood that fortune-tellers were vulgar 
and absurd, but that the truth of their predictions 
was not to be questioned on that account, I am 
very sorry your fortune is not more to your satisfac- 
tion—but cheer up—I dare say you will have a good 








deal of happiness, notwithstanding; and then she did 
not tell you, as she did me, that any of the things 
would come speedily to pass. So, as sister Eunice 
would say—* Sufficient to the day is the evil there- 
of.’ ” 

They walked on a short distance in silence, each 
engrossed with her own thoughts. “ There, now”— 
said Leonilla, turning back her head—*we have 
again passed the old cemetery without going in. I 
see half a dozen people there now.” 

* No matter”—replied Merial, who was impatient 
to get home ;—* it is growing late, and we can easily 
go there another time, perhaps with Mr. Winlove to 
accompany us, I do not think a ramble among these 
old graves would just now be very exhilarating to 
your spirits.” 

Leonilla hearing that she was out of spirits, now 
felt herself doubly so, and continued silent during the 
remainder of their walk: while Merial entertained her 
with a more than usually enthusiastic eulogium on 
Mr. Winlove. 

On arriving at the house they found that neither 
Madam Rookley nor Eunice had yet returned; and 
Merial’s eyes sparkled anew on really finding a seal- 
ed letter upon the parlour table. +“ See—see—Leon- 
illa”—she exclaimed, in rapture—* who will say now 
that there is no truth in fortune-telling. Here’s the 
letter. It has evidently been directed with an agi- 
tated hand.” 

She hastily tore it open, and found these words: 

“ Mrs. Savework’s compliments to Miss Merial 
Rookley, and informs her that she finds there will be 
hardly enough of the painted muslin to make as many 
puffings to the sleeves as was fixed on, as puffs take 
up a great deal. She wishes to know if Miss M. will 
not like, quite as well, to have but one puff; which is 
more genteel. It has taken so much for the cording 
of the plaid silk that she thinks the pelerine cannot 
be trimmed with a double quilling; and she wishes 
to know if Miss M. would not be quite as well pleased 
with a plain bias fold; which is newer. She also re- 
commends, that Miss M. shall have the silk skirt 
hemmed at the bottom instead of faced; as facing is 
going out. She thinks also, that Miss M. would pre- 
fer the white dresses to be made without any insertion; 
as insertion is beginning to get common. To pre- 
vent disappointment, Mrs, Savework informs Miss M. 
that she cannot promise any of the dresses in less 
than three or four weeks, as she has mourning to 
make up for several families of strangers.” 

Leonilla glanced at Merial’s countenance after 
she had opened the letter, saw that it caused her the 
deepest disappointment, and she delicately forbore to 
inquire about the contents. Merial threw down the 
delectable epistle before she had read it half through, 
and walked to the window to conceal her emotion. 
In a few moments, she burst into a flood of tears; 
and the sympathizing Leonilla gave vent to her own 
feelings, and also applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

Merial found words first—“ Was there ever any 
thing so provoking”—said she—* it is only a hate- 
ful letter from my hateful mantua-maker, about some 
hateful dresses she is making for me.” 

“ Dear Merial, try to compose yourself’—said 
Leonilla.—*“ The fortune-teller, you know, only pre- 
dicted a letter—a letter that would surprise you; an 
so far her prediction has been verified.” 

“ Verified, indeed”—sobbed Merial—« how could 
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I suppose she meant any letter but one, Was this 
trash worth fore-telling ?” 

At this moment old Charty made her appearance, 
« Miss Merial, Miss Merial”—said she—*“I was a 
looking out of the side garret-winder, jist before you 
came home—and I saw Mr. Winlove ringing at Mrs, 
Blackwood’s door to see Miss Oleevy.” 

« What next ?”—exclaimed Merial, bursting afresh 
into tears.—*“ This is an unlucky day—every thing 
seems conspiring to torment me. I know Olivia 
Blackwood has nailed Mr. Winlove down to her 
eternal chess-board, and will keep him at it till ten 
o’clock at night. 

«“ The next is’—said Charty—* that he could not 
have made much of a visit, and he is not nailed to 
no board, nor nothing else at all. For he came out 
and crossed the street, and he sauntering slow along, 
as he always does, and he’s coming straight here.” 

“You don’t say so”—exclaimed Merial, whose 
face was again all sunshine—“ Oh! what shall I do 
with my red eyes. I must fly to my room and drench 
them with rose water. Come, Leonilla.” , 

She then ran up stairs, followed by our heroine, 
who assisted in arranging her to the best advantage 
for the reception of Mr. Winlove, and then retired 
to her own room for the purpose of reading till tea 
time. 

Merial went down into the parlour and found Mr. 
Winlove there. Her fluttered appearance, her agi- 
tated manner, and the still visible traces of tears, ex- 
cited the curiosity of the young gentleman. For the 
first time he began to feel an interest in Merial Rook- 
ley ; and in consequence, his own deportment was not 
without embarrassment. She tried to talk of com- 
mon-place subjects with forced volubility, but soon 
found that her hearer was becoming abstracted. He 
mentally resolved upon making his visits more fre- 
quent, and after awhile found himself saying some- 
thing to that effect: and he saw, with increasing emo- 
tion, that the face of the young lady lighted up ac- 
cordingly. 

Leonilla remained pensively in her chamber, trying 
to read, but thinking only of the fortune-teller’s pre- 
diction. When summoned to tea she found the 
family assembled; Madam Rookley and Eunice hav- 
returned home. Mr, Winlove was seated on the sofa 
beside Merial. They all seemed to have a peculiar 
look and manner. Had Leonilla been less of a no- 
vice, she would have known that it was the look and 
manner observable in most families, immediately after 
a matrimonial engagement has taken place among 
them. 

Mr. Winlove was rather a handsome young man, 
and not in the least like a corsair or a bandit, except 
that he had an aquiline nose. He was possessed of 
good looks, good manners, and sufficient good sense 
to steady the eccentricities, and calm down the exube- 
rant fancy of such a consort as Merial Rookley. 

Leonilla, engaged with the contemplation of her sor- 
rows, joined but little in the conversation: and though 
all the others looked very happy, no one talked much 
but the old lady, who detailed the traditionary histo- 
ries of most of the courtships and marriages that had 
taken place both in the Rookley and Howlet families 
for a century back. 

About nine o’clock Leonilla excused herself from 
remaining down stairs, having really a severe head- 
ache; and going to her apartment, she began to pre- 
pare for bed. She was standing before the toilet-glass 
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listlessly engaged in brushing her hair, having just let 
it down and combed it, when a knock was heard at 
her door. Supposing it Merial, she desired her to 
come in, and immediately Charty made her entrance 
—* Miss ’Nilla”—said the old woman—* I hope my 
room is not better than my company”—-sitting down 
on a low chair—“ But I s’pose you’ve heard the 
news?” 

«“ What news ?”— inquired Leonilla. 

« That there’s to be a weddin in the family—which 
is the reason they all look so queer. Mr. Winlove 
has thought it high time to brush up and be smart, at 
last. Love came upon him all at once—(better late 
than never)—so he axed Miss Merial this very after- 
noon, poor thing. Of course she jumped at him. I 
was just passing by the parlour door, to carry a bit 
of wictuals to an old wood-sawyer that was resting 
on the carriage stone, when I heard Mr. Winlove 
offer himself to Miss Merial; and when I came back 
she had ’cepted him; for I stopped a minute and 
couldn’t help hearing it all with my own years. He 
used very pretty langrage. But Miss Merial’s an- 
swers seemed rather foolish, poor thing, and unsuita- 
ble. However, I ’spose he understood her, for through 
the door-crack I saw him kiss her hand. Dear me, 
Miss ’Nilla, you’ve dropped your head-brush without 
knowing it—and the little looking-glass at the back 
of it is cracked across. It’s bad luck to break a look- 
ing-glass. I’m afraid there’s great grief and trouble 
in store for you.” 

« No doubt there is”—replied Leonilla, sadly. 

“And now”—proceeded Charty—*I hope Miss 
Merial will leave off talking about them three Spanish 
men that she seems so took with—I can’t think where 
she got acquainted with them. So jist then, Miss 
Eunice comes home in a very good way, because a 
strange dog had followed her, and that’s lucky. So 
I met her on the door step, and told her her sister 
was going to be married to Mr. Winlove at long last. 
And she seemed very glad, because you know one 
wedding always brings on another. And then I 
waited for Madam Rookley to come home and get 
out of the carriage; and I told her she’d better set 
down and rest awhile on the old settee in the passage, 
before she went into the parlour to ’sturb folks, And, 
at first she could'nt tell what to make of me, (for I dare 
say I looked uncommon). So I ups and tells her all 
about it; and how she must get another big pesarving 
kittle, and a dozen more pesarve jars, and two or three 
more big cake-pans; for now that weddin times is 
comin on, there’ll be more of that work than ever. 
So then the old lady having listened a little while to 
the lovyers through the crack of the parlour door, 
went straight in and consented—before she'd even 
took her bonnet off. But Miss Eunice (being pro- 
perer than her mother) did not consent till she was 
axed. So, Miss ’Nilla, as I know’d you must be 
dying to hear all about these wonders, I thought I’d 
just step up and tell you. But I've left all the kitchen 
folks on thorns and tender-hooks, for I would not tell 
them no particulars, and give them no satisfaction 
just to plague them. So now I'll go down and put 
them out of their misery. But I’m so sorry you broke 
that little looking-glsss. Nothing could be much 
badder.” 

Charty departed—and our heroine threw herself 
into an arm-chair near the window, and gazed out 
towards the stars, till (Mr. Winlove having departed) 
Merial Rookley came to her radiant with joy, and 


throwing her arms round Leonilla’s neck, asked her 
congratulations, which were sincerely given. 

«“ Now”—said Merial—*“ who will say that there 
is no truth in fortune-tellers, How lucky that we 
should have gone this very afternoon to Ruth Rambo.” 

* Not lucky for me”—sighed Leonilla. 

“ Well—well”—said Merial—kissing her—* hope 
for the best, dear Leonilla, and try to think that all 
will come round rightly at last. In the mean time, 
I know you will take pleasure in seeing me happy. 
We are to be married in a month; for now that Mr. 
Winlove has broken the ice, he seems inclined to 
go on as rapidly as he was slow before; which no 
doubt proceeded from diffidence, and a fear of being 
refused. And as soon as the wedding is over, we are 
to sail immediately for Europe, and travel there a 
year. Won't it be charming to see real castles, and 
Alps, and Apennines and Venice.” 

Having taken her leave for the night, Merial after- 
wards re-opened the door, and put her head in to eay, 
“I forgot to tell you that Mr. Winlove has already 
promised to give up chess-playing, in which he says 
he has latterly ceased to take much interest. Deli- 
cacy to Olivia Blackwood, of course, prevented him 
from saying that he only played chess with her be- 
cause she teased him into it. I dare say it was the 
fear of being set down to chess that caused him to 
make her so short a visit this afternoon.” 

At last, Leonilla had her apartment to herself, and 
she spent half the night in tears. On her unprepared 
mind, the superstitious absurdities to which she had 
been so suddenly introduced by her visit to the Rook. 
ley family, had now taken full effect. The murky 
cloud that had gathered round her imagination, was 
casting its shadow across the light of her naturally 
excellent understanding. And when, after several 
hours of feverish restlessness, she finally sunk to sleep, 
her dreams were so frightful that she three times awoke 
from extreme terror of the horrible images that seem- 
ed to have gathered round her. 

Several days elapsed, and Leonilla continued un- 
easy and dispirited; her thoughts continually dwelling 
on omens, apparitions and predictions. She grew 
paler and paler; her eyes lost their lustre, and she 
became so nervous that the slightest noise startled 
and agitated her. Madam Rookley understanding 
that her youthful guest was troubled with frightful 
dreams, advised her as an infallible remedy, to lay her 
stockings cross-ways when she took them off at night, 
securing them by sticking a pin through both, and 
placing them in that form across the foot of her bed. 

Preparations for the wedding had commenced vig- 
orously the day after the engagement. ‘To make up 
for lost time, the visits of Mr. Winlove now became 
« fast and furious,” beside daily walks and rides with 
his fiancée. A week passed on, and Leonilla’s de. 
pression increased. She had incessant nervous head- 
aches, and was unwilling to leave her room, and yet 
afraid to stay in it alone, even in day-light. Merial 
had confided to her mother and sister all the particu- 
lars of her visit with Leonilla to the fortune-teller, 
(though for some reason she did not communicate it 
to Mr. Winlove). It was understood that the sad 
condition of Leonilla’s health and spirits was oecca- 
sioned by the unfavourable predictions of the weird- 
woman; the validity of which they could not gainsay, 
as her prophecy with regard to Merial seemed in a 
fair way of being fulfilled. 

They considered that there would be a want of 
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delicacy in saying any thing to their guest on the 
subject of her manifest unhappiness. Whenever they 
saw her unusually pale and spiritless, they kindly en- 
deavoured to tempt her failing appetite, and to console 
and enliven her by fresh supplies of cakes and sweet- 
meats. 

At length Leonilla received a letter from Mrs. 
Melworth, informing her of the recovery of that lady’s 
father, Mr. Eastwyn, who was now so well, both in 
mind and body, as to be able to resume his usual 
pursuits, Mr. and Mrs. Melworth were to be in 
Boston early the ensuing week, when they should 
again claim Leonilla Lynmore as their guest. Ac- 
cordingly on the next Tuesday afternoon, they ar- 
rived in a carriage to take her home with them. The 
Melworths were surprised and grieved at observing 
the altered looks of Lonilla, and her startled and ner- 
vous manner. The kind Rookleys took a very aflec- 
tionate leave of their young friend, inviting her most 
cordially to come and see them every day while she 
remained in Boston; and begging her not to count 
their visits as they should be much engaged with the 
wedding preparations, 

So sensitive was Leonilla, that she cried bitterly 
on leaving the old Rookley house ; and as she slipped 
a half-eagle into the hand of Charty at the foot of the 
staircase, she absolutely sobbed aloud.— Cheer up— 
my dear Miss ’Nilla”—said the old woman—* your 
hand is as hot as fire, and I see plain enough you're 
going to have a spell of sickness, May be it will be 
only a bad cold, for Mose was a sneezing terribly to- 
day, and when a cat gets a cold somebody else is 
sure to follow. If it’s the scarlet fever that’s going 
to come on you, tie round your neck a skein of red 
silk of the same colour as the fever, and it’s a sartain 
cure, Any how, dear Miss ’Nilla, I'll come every day 
and ax after you in your sickness, if it’s only for the 
sake of old Phildelphy.” 

When Leonilla arrived at Mr. Melworth’s hand- 
some modern house, every thing round her looked 
bright and cheerful, but she could not enjoy the change. 
At tea she took half a cup, but was unable to eat any 
thing with it; and immediately afterwards she request- 
ed permission to retire for the night, as her head ached 
so intensely that she felt as if nothing could relieve 
her but sleep. About ten o’clock, Mrs, Melworth 
came up to inquire how Leonilla found herself, but 
on knocking at the door, and receiving no answer, 
she imagined her in a deep slumber: and being unwil- 
ling to disturb her, she went softly down again, 

In the morning Leonilla was found to be in a vio- 
lent fever. A physician was sent for immediately ; 
but no remedies produced any beneficial effect. During 
the day she grew materially worse; and towards even- 
ing became delirious. Mr. Melworth undertook the 
painful task of writing to apprize her mother. 

Next day Captain Seafield, (having abridged his 
visit to New Hampshire,) came to see Miss Lynmore, 
and was much shocked to hear of her illness. He 
resolved on remaining in the city, and taking an apart- 
ment at the Tremont Hotel, (which was not far from 
Mr. Melworth’s residence,) that he might watch the 
progress of the unfortunate young lady’s malady,— 
for he now felt that the world contained not a being 
that was more dear to him, 

In due time Mrs. Lynmore arrived; her inconve- 
nient guests, the Guilford family, having proceeded to 
Saratoga the very day before she received the news 
ot her beloved daughter’s illness. She had set out 


immediately for Boston, travelled as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and in a state that can better be imagined than 
described. She found her darling child alive, but in 
a most dangerous condition, the fever and delirium 
having both increased. Poor Leonilla raved inces- 
santly of signs, omens, spells, and apparitions. As 
night came on, her terror of ghosts amounted to ab- 
solute agony. She imagined them always surround. 
ing her bed, and appearing under forms the most ap- 
palling. A second physician was called in, and both 
doctors were of opinion that her malady was occa- 
sioned by superstitious impressions that had recently 
taken hold of her mind. 

“ Where could she have acquired these strange 
ideas, when all her life I have so sedulously guarded 
her against them’”—said Mrs. Lynmore to Mrs. Mel- 
worth, as they sat at the bed-side of Leonilla, who 
having exhausted herself by the violence of her last 
paroxysm, was now lying motionless and apparently 
unconscious. “I fear”—replied Mrs. Melworth— 
“that the means may have defeated the end. The 
Rookley family, to whom I deeply regret having con- 
fided her during my absence at Portland, are old fash- 
ioned people; and I have heard them at times allude 
to foolish superstitions in which I supposed they could 
not seriously believe: imagining all such absurdities 
to have been long since exploded among persons of 
respectable station. Also, even if I had thought it pro- 
bable that the Rookleys had themselves faith in such 
idle nonsense, still I could not have conceived the 
possibility of the intelligent and highly cultivated mind 
of Leonilla Lynmore becoming a prey to these mor- 
bid fancies.” 

“1 see now the folly of my system”—replied Mrs. 
Lynmore—“ and most sincerely do I regret all the 
pains and trouble it cost me to carry it out. Had I, 
from the beginning, accustomed my daughter to be 
fully aware of the existence of popular superstitions, 
and to regard them in the light they deserve, as mere 
idle fallacies, and as subjects of amusement rather 
than of fear, her mind would have been thoroughly for- 
tified against any undue impressions occasioned by ex- 
posure to accidental circumstances.” 

Leonilla continued to grow worse, and the grief 
and anxiety of her friends was scarcely alleviated by 
a ray of hope. Her ravings and her horrors increased ; 
and one dreadful night the fever and delirium reached 
its crisis. In the morning she fell into a disturbed 
sleep, frequently interrupted by convulsive startings, 
and by murmured exclamations of terror, 

When Captain Seafield made his first visit for the 
day, he was almost distracted on hearing that the 
physicians considered her case nearly hopeless, and 
he sent a message to her mother imploring permis- 
sion to see that lady even for a few moments. She 
went down, and found him traversing the room in 
almost frantic agitation. His desire was to know 
from her own lips the precise state of her daughter, 
on whose recovery he declared the happiness of his 
future life depended. Mrs. Lynmore, herself almost 
in despair, could only recommend to him to trust, as 
she did, to the mercy of heaven. She then returned 
to Leonilla’s apartment, and Captain Seafield with- 
drew to ramble about the neighbouring streets, till it 
was time to resume his inquiry at the house of Mr. 
Melworth. 

Mrs. Lynmore found her daughter awake, and 
somewhat calmer, though her mind was still wander- 
ing. Has Captain Seafield gone”— inquired Mrs, 
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Melworth; and before Mrs. Lynmore could reply, 
Leonilla caught his name, and her eyes sparkled 
more wildly than ever. Hitherto she had never men- 
tioned Seafield, but now she alluded to the predictions 
of the fortune-teller in a manner that showed how 
deeply they had affected her. Her mother and Mrs. 
Melworth were more grieved than ever. At last 
Leonilla suddenly burst into a flood of tears, the first 
she had shed since her illness. She wept long and 
bitterly: after which she lay quiet for near an hour, 
and then again sunk into a slumber. This time her 
sleep was tranquil, and her fever evidently abating. 
She slept calmly for several hours, and then awoke, 
pale, weak, and almost lifeless, but with conscious- 
ness evidently restored, and her eyes no longer light- 
ed up with the wild glare of delirium. Mrs. Lyn- 
more fell on her knees, hid her face in the bed-clothes, 
and fervently returned thanks to the Supreme Dis. 
poser of life, and Mrs, Melworth joined in the grate- 
ful aspirations of her friend. ‘The physicians came, 
and pronounced the crisis over, and gave earnest hope 
of their patient’s recovery, if she could be kept from 
a relapse. Mrs. Melworth hastened down stairs to 
gladden Seafield with the joyful intelligence. But to 
such a state was Leonilla now reduced by exhaustion 
and extreme debility, that she fell into a low nervous 
fever, which for two weeks kept her hovering on the 
verge of the grave. 

At length she recovered; and among the earliest 
visiters admitted to her apartment were the females 
of the Rookley family; all of whom, (including Char- 
ty,) had been unremitting inquirers during her illness. 
Mrs, Melworth had candidly but delicately told them 
that Leonilla’s malady was occasioned by the super- 
stitious impressions she had acquired while an inmate 
of their house; and she earnestly exhorted them to 
dismiss all these absurdities from their minds, as well 
as from their conversation. In deep compunction, 
they promised to do so. They so far reformed as to 
talk less openly about signs, omens, and apparitions; 
but the habits of a whole life are not easily eradicat- 
ed. Charty’s case being considered hopeless, there 
was no attempt made to convince her, (according to 
the axiom of the sensible Molly Dumpling,) that 
“ what’s impossible an’t true.” 

On the day, for the first time since her illness, that 
Captain Seafield was admitted to an interview in the 
parlour with Leonilla Lynmore, his deep emotion, 
and her’s also, left nothing on either side for conjec- 
ture. Next morning he brought his father and mo. 
ther from Salem to see her; and when she retired to 
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her room that evening, she was the affianced bride 
of Seafield. 

Mrs. Lynmore and Leonilla passed a delightful 
week at Salem, as guests of the Seafield family; 
and they then returned to Philadelphia escorted by 
the captain, who proceeded to Washington with a 
view of obtaining a pleasant station: such as had not 
hitherto been his lot since he had belonged to the 
army. 

They were married in a few weeks, and by this 
time it was not necessary to remind Leonilla of the 
folly of placing any dependence on fortune-tellers’ 
prophecies. “ You see”—said Seafield—*« I am your 
Jirst husband instead of your third, and to assure you 
that every other item of the impostor’s prediction will 
be equally fallacious, would be an affront to your un- 
derstanding, now that the superstitious shadowings 
which for a short time obscured its clearness, have 
passed away, as I trust, for ever.” 

Merial Rookley had, what Charty called a grand 
wedding ; the centre dish on the supper table being a 
watermelon preserved whole, a feat to which Eunice 
had devoted a part of every day fortwo weeks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Winlove went immediately to Europe, 
where Merial’s love of castles was amply gratified, 
in England and Scotland, and brought rather to a 
surfeit by a voyage up the Rhine. She left off shud- 
dering, and laughed very much, (perhaps rather too 
much,) at the reminiscences of her former belief in 
supernatural wonders. 

Miss Eunice Rookley did not marry Mr. Stack- 
house, because he took for his fourth wife a certain 
rich widow, who boasted of never having had a day’s 
illness during a life of half a century, and who was 
therefore quite likely to last through the other half. 
But Miss Eunice having widened her sleeves and her 
skirts, and taken to wearing full-trimmed pelerines, 
did marry a very good sort of man, (not particularly 
handsome,) who had vegetated for several years as a 
district schoolmaster, and who liked very well to be 
ensconced among the old-fashioned comforts of the 
Rookley house. 

Becoming the oracle of the whole family, (except 
Charty,) and indefatigable in sustaining an argument, 
Mr. Longman succeeded in convincing them, (osten- 
sibly at least,) that all well-authenticated tales of won- 
der, and tales of terror, can be explained by natural 
causes; and Eunice Rookley, after she become Mrs, 
Longman, left off her favourite saying of * We are 
not to know”—and substituted—*“ I'll ask my hus- 
band.” 
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Tae sinking sun has left his robe of red 

On the sere vale, and on the mountain spread; 
One summit towering as in regal might, 

Claims for itself a richer glow of light: 

Look! how the clouds, his bright attendants, rest 
In gorgeous hues along the glowing west, 

As if they'd robbed our cold earth of her charms, 


Gathered the sunshine of her summer bowers, 
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Stolen the bright tints from her fruits and flowers, 
And held them folded in their vapoury arms. 
Slowly thou art withdrawing from our sight, 
Retiring day—kindly thy cheering light 

Lingers on leafless groves and ice-bound streams, 
And earth is smiling in thy farewell beams, 

Like the sweet echo of some woodland lay, 


In mournful beauty giving back the ray. H. 
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Bird of the gentle wing, songster of air, Home from thy wandering dost thou re - pair? 
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Art thou deserted then, wilder’d and lone? Come to my breast again, beau-ti-ful one. 
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When the bright morning star, rising on high, Thus shall the moments fly sweetly along, 
Day's early harbinger shines in the sky, Tuned to thy minstrelsy, cheer'd by thy song; * 
Then shall thy numbers, so lovely and gay, Till as the light declines far in the west, 
Rouse me from slumbers to welcome the day; Thou ‘mid the trellised vines, hush thee to rest. 
When the still evening comes, tranquil and clear, Why did'st thou leave me in sadness, alone? 
When the dull beetle roams, drumming the air, Could’st thou so grieve me, my beautiful one? 
Then on the willow trees, shading the door, Welcome dear union, again to my door, 


Sing me thy melodies over once more. Here fold thy pinion, and wander no more. 








DOST THOU IDLY ASK TO HEAR. 
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ask to hear At what gentle seasons, Nymphs relent, when lovers near, 
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It. IV. 
Woo the fair one, when around Woo her when autumnal dyes 
Early birds are singing, Fringe the woody mountain, 
When, o'er all the fragrant ground, When the drooping foliage lies 
Early herbs are springing: In the half choked fountain. 
When the brookside, bank, and grove, By the scene, that tells how fast 
All with blossoms laden, Youth is passing over, 
shine with beauty, breathe of love, Warn her, ere her bloom is past 
Woo the timid maiden. To secure her lover. 

Il. Vv. 
Woo her, when with rosy blush Woo her when the north winds call, 
Summer eve is sinking ; At the lattice nightly ; 
When o’er rills that softly gush, When, within the cheerful hall, 
Stars are softly winking; Blaze the faggots brightly. 
When through boughs that knit the bower, While the wintry tempest round, 
Moonlight gleams are stealing; Sweeps the landscape hoary, 
Woo her till the gentle hour Sweeter in her ear shall sound 
Wakes a gentler feeling. Love's delightful story. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE, 


The Publisher to the Reader.—With the present number 
we close the twenty-third volame of the Lady's Book; and 
we cannot omit the opportunity it affurds us, to express our 
grateful appreciation of the liberal support which has been 
extended to our labours. Eleven and a half years ago we 
commenced this publication without a single subscriber, and 
during that period we have gone on extending its circulation, 
until it now enjoys a subscription list which is without paral- 
lel. From Maine to the Rocky Mountains there is scarcely 
a hamlet, however inconsidetable, where it is not received 
and read; and in the larger towns and cities, it is universally 
distributed. We do not speak of this success boastingly, 
though we freely confess it isa source of pride to us; but we 
speak of it because, while we wish to show that we are not 
unmindful of the kindnesses of the past, we also wish to show 
that we are not insensible to the motives which urge us to 
renewed exertions in the future. 

We think we may say, without vanity, that no publication 
has been more uniformly deserving of patronage than the 
Lady’s Book. From the day on which, unheralded by any 
anticipatory praise, we presented the first number to the 
public, down to the present time, we have diligently laboured 
for its improvement, and we are sure that our labours have 
not been in vain. All that untiring application, deliberate 
study to please, and freely-bestowed means could acgomplish, 
we have put in requisition; and it is gratifying to us to know 
that we have not done so, without producing the results we 
desired. Our effort always has been to make the Lady's Book 
at least equal to any similar periodical, and in this effort we 
are confident we have not, and we cannot fail. Our patrons 
will bear us witness, that in each successive volume there 
has been an improvement commensurate to the improved 
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CARLYLE somewhere remarks, in his apothegmic way, that 
“in books lies the soul of the whole past time.” It is a re- 
sponsible office, this of preparing works whose character is to 
Each 
year, as it passes, admonishes us more and more, of the im- 
portance of giving to the ** Lady's Book,” the high tone of 


interpret, as well as modify the soul of our own times. 


moral and intellectual excellence which will truly indicate 
that improvement of our own sex we ostensibly advocate. 
We do not affect to make our periodical the organ of profound 
or critical dissertations on questions which involve mere 
scholastic learning, or ingenious philosophical theories; nor 
do we admit disquisitions on politics or theology; not that 
we think our readers would be unable to comprehend such 
dissertations and disquisitions—if they were comprehendible, 
but because we think other subjects are more important to 
our sex, and more proper for our sphere. It is not the pos- 
session of erudite knowledge which woman needs tu make 
her influence felt, and her character respected. It is the 
sincere love of truth, the taste for quiet and refined social 
enjoyments, and the power and disposition to promote the 
pure happiness of home, which includes the mental and moral 
improvement of herself, and all with whom she is connected ; 
it is this she requires. In short, to be good and do good, is 
the great distinction at which we would encourage our sex 
to aim. 
* Alas! how vain 
The wreath that Fame would bind around our brows; 
The winds shall waste it, and the worms destroy.” 


But the calm and holy light which a good conscience—the 
reflection on duties well performed—sheds around our path 
of life, will not grow dim, even in the brightness of the eter- 
nal day of heaven. 

In this culture of the moral sentiments, the genius of wo- 
man can be most beneficially employed. And what object of 
woman's ambition is so pure, so ennobling to human nature, 
as this effurt to make virtue appear lovely, and show that the 
ways of wisdom are those of pleasantness and peace? Would 

* As the question is often asked—Who writes the Editor's 


Table? we reply—It is always written by Mrs. Hale. 
Publisher. 
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facilities we enjoyed; and that whatever others might at- 
tempt, we have never permitted ourselves to be surpassed. 

in our arrangements for the next year—as will be seen by 
the advertisement accompanying this number, to which we 
invite attention—we have provided in such a way for the 
Lady's Book, that it must continue to occupy the place it has 
long held at the head of this class of periodicals. Both as 
regards its literary and its ornamental departments, we are 
satisfied it will be superior to any competitor. Io the former 
we have permanently enlisted the best talent of the country 
In addition to Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Sigourney, who will re- 
main in charge of the editorial department, and Miss E. Les- 
lie, whose admirable sketches are so generally admired, Miss 
C M. Sedgwick and Mr. N. P. Willis will lend to each number 
the attractions of their elegant and popular pens; and every 
writer of any distinction in this country, will contribute to 
our columns. As regards engravings, we shall present such 
a series as cannot be excelled. For details on this subject, 
the advertisement above referred to may be consulted; and 
we need only mention in this place, that we have at this mo- 
ment twelve of the best American artists actually engaged in 
executing embellishments for the Lady's Book! This single 
fact will show our friends, that we have relaxed no exertions 
to merit their good opinions. 

As it is of great importance to us to know as early as pos- 
sible, what additional number we shall be able to dispose of, 
we respectfully solicit that persons wishing to subscribe will 
advise us at once of their intentions; and as it is also of im- 
portance—in view of our immensely increased expenditures— 
tnat persons in arrears should be prompt in their settlements, 
we also solicit that persons indebted, will remit us the 


amounts respectively due from them. L. a. G. 
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not such be the office of angels, were they permitted to have 
communication by speech or writing with mortals? 

It is only the fallen spirits to whom Milton gives the pre- 
pensity to argue metaphysically, and display their eloquence 
and talents on subjects which would gratify their pride of 
knowledge, rather than incline them to the humble endea- 
vour of performing prescribed duties; and the great poet 
rightly characterizes these profound and profitless discus- 
sions— 

“Vain wisdom all, and fulse philosophy.” 


Would not a large portion of what the world has considered 
profound learning, come under this same description of “ vain 
wisdom ?” 

At any rate, we do not desire to see our own sex attempt to 
emulate the schoolmen’s fame. We count one sweet sung, 
which shall stir the affections to a warm and holier commu- 
nion with Nature and Nature’s God, of more worth in our 
** Book,”’ than would be a treatise on mathematics, written 
by Napier himself; and we prefer a story which shall illus- 
trate and enforce some social virtue, or awaken the minds of 
our readers to a deeper reflection on their home duties, and 
impart a firmer purpose in discharging these well, to any 
treatise on philosophy, even though it might describe and 
criticise all the different systems that have appeared from 
Plato to Kant. 

The Divine Teacher of our religion—did he not give us 
example of the importance of the true and simple, in en- 
lightening the world? He dealt not in profound or abstract 
ideas. He sought not to overwhelm with learned authorities, 
to dazzle with brilliant flights of imagination, to perplex with 
curious and subtle speculations. No, he addressed the com- 
mon understanding of his hearers, in plain common sense 
language. With touching, because true, simplicity of para- 
ble (or story,) he endeavoured to move the heart to love good- 
ness, because He who knew all things, knew that such love 
would be more efficacious in improving the lives—the charac- 
ters of men and women, than all the learning of the scribes, 
and lawyers, and pharisees. Is not this a lesson which Chris- 
tians should profit by? which woman should especially lay 
to heart? 
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Genuine learning, then—that which will profit us in life 
to learn to know ourselves, our 
In this impor- 


and comfort us in death—is 
duties, and the best way of performing them. 
tant field of literature, which includes all subjects connected 
with the education of children, the domestic and social rela- 
tions, the right development and influence of female charac- 
ter, the moral refinement and elevation of public taste and 
religious sentiment, which give tone to the manners of so- 
ciety, female writers are, by their talents and tendencies, 
peculiarly fitted to excel. And we claim the superior merit 
ot our “* Book,” over every other periodical prepared for 
American ladies, that it does embody the sentiments of our 
best female writers. The genius of woman, like the pure 
and polished diamond, shines in our pages; and the favour 
our work has won with the public, attests the wisdom of our 
plan. * list of friends;” and 


though it is often found a harder task to retain popularity 


Each year has added to our 
than to acquire it, yet, as we intend to continue to deserve, 
we will not distrust public approval. 

Our great object, as we have before intimated, is to aid in 
ihe progressive improvement of society, by means of the im- 


r 


proved character and purified influence of our own se&. We 
trust that all who enter into the spirit of our design, either 
as writers or readers, will bear in mind that we must, each in 
her place, do what we can without delay—that “our life is 
but a little gleam of Time between two Eternities; no second 
chance to us for evermore.” 
—_—~-— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have, for a wonder, cleared our editorial drawer, and 
with the New Year shall commence with the fresh articles 
of our correspondents. The list this month, is not large, as 
many of the communications we had left till the last, were 
accompanied by requests that, if not accepted, they should be 
destroyed orreturned. Such wishes'have been complied with. 
We have placed on file for publication in the next year’s 
“ Closing Scenes of Life,’ “ Hugh Evans, or the 
** Jo the New Moon,” and we shall make 
some extracts from “ Leaves from a Journal.” We must de- 
cline * Regulus,” “* Love and Duty ; a Tale,” “* The Sisters,” 

The Guardian's Story,’ ** The Child of Love," ** Stanzas 
wk “ Christmas Hymn,” and ** The Star of Destiny.” 

The Miner's Love,” we cannot decide upon until the whole 
We ofien 


wish it were in our power to give a selection from the 


vorume, 


young Statesman,” 





is received. The opening chapter is well written. 


‘ rejected articles,” as many of them possess much merit, and 
were it not that our list of contributors is so numerous might 
be entitled toa place. The following is one of those sweet 
strains which should not be lost. 
SONG. 
Oh! sing no more that gentle song, 
Wake not its notes again, 
Though 


Like some bird-warbled strain. 


wildly sweet they steal along 
For thee I hear, as once I heard 
4 voice whose every tone 
Was music, and my heart is stirred 
lo know I am alone. 


Alone, alone! the thought will bring 
Back youth's bright sunny sky, 

And hopes, ere yet, with noiseless wing, 
Old Time, with Death, swept by. 

The flowers are crushed, the hopes are gone, 
\s leaves in autumn’s blast, 

But oh! they come to thy sweet song, 


Like shadows from the past. 


\s stars look on the rolling deep, 
\s moonbeams on the spray, 

As night-birds chaunt, while waters sleep, 
C'hy wild notes o'er me play: 


breathe no more that simple air, 
Wake not its melody, 
For now, alas! the song is sair, 


That once was sweet to me. 


If we were in want of poetry, we should accept “* The Child 
and the Star,” as it has considerable merit, and its writer an 
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We 


have at present smal! space for new contributors, but we 


excellent object in view—we hope she will be successful. 


give the following description of the career of a young soldier, 
from “* Sketches of Real Life.” 


* Richard Marshall soon had an opportunity of signalizing 
himself in one of the many battles fought in Spain. The 
Commander-in-Chief wishing to send a brigade to guard a 
particular pass, requested that a certain number of vulunteers 
would present themselves for that duty, and he was among 
the first who rushed forward, anxious to show his readiness 
*to do ordie.’ He came off with flying colours, and was pro- 
moted on the spot. While many of his companions were cut 
down at his side, he escaped by being only slightly wounded 
in the shoulder. When in a few days hia regiment was again 
ordered to march forward, he was unwilling to be left behind 
at the hospital, and at his urgent entreaties, the surgeon, 
(who considered his wound to be of little consequence,) cer. 
tified that he was agvin fit for service; but cautioned him to 
use all possible care, and kindly provided him with a horse, 
which he obtained permission to ride. The weather at this 
season was cold and dreary, aud the sun for several days 
withdrew his cheering rays from the weary soldiers, many of 
whom became sick and dispirited from the length of their 
march, and the privations to which they were daily subject. 
They were within two days journey of Badajoz, (to which 
they were destined) when Lieutenant Marshall was attacked 
with violent fever, and His 
head reeled—he felt strangely, and the thought that his ca- 


inflammation in his wound. 
reer was about to close, became strongly impressed upon his 
mind. The men were about halting to rest for an hour, on 
the banks of the beautiful Guadiana, when he requested an 
interview with his Captain, to whom he had already become 
much attached. He begged him with the earnestness of a 
dying man, to bear some little tokens of remembrance to his 
sister, and extorted from him a promise, that he would see 
He then 
requested that his writing materials might be brought to him, 


her as soon as possible after his return to England. 


and there, exposed to an inclement north wind, with a cold 
rain pelting upon him, did this poor young man sit down 
under a tree, (while his servant endeavoured to protect him 
in some degree, by the aid of an umbrella.) to write a last 
adieu to his beloved sister. Believe me, kind reader, this is 
not an imaginary picture, but only one of the many sad scenes, 
which this season exhibited. A litter was now provided, and 
all the care and attention of which circumstances would per- 
mit, was cheerfully rendered by his comrades to the sick 
soldier. Butin vain—he soon became delirious, and died be- 
fore they reached their destination ; and his remains lie buried 


beneath the walls of Badajoz.” 


A few stanzas from “* The Manof Cares,” we will insert; 
the sentiments are an honour to the writer. 


* He was a man of many cares— 
A mortal of the world’s renown, 
Who stood, 


The lordling of a country town. 


unmoved by smiles or tears, 


Gold was his god;—so was his heart 
Debarred all thought but thought of gain, 

And noble deeds, which might impart 
Their joy to othere, beck'd in vain 

Tohim. He lived; but could not feel 


A grieffor others’ woe—a hope for others 


weal! 


* The widow and the fatherless— 
Whom fortune to their grief had left, 
Of comfort and of hope bereft, 
Looked not to him for tenderness :— 
He had no time their tale to hear, 
When passed they, shivering, by his door; 

And if perchance he saw a tear 

Would quiet thus his greatest fear, 
‘True merit never can be poor :’— 

While they who on his favour hung, 
Would chide the scandal wild wind bears, 
With look demure and solemn tongue, 

* He is a man of cares!’ 











— 
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** I saw him seated by his wife, 
A child was prattling in his ear, 
Yet was his spirit deep in strife, 
He spoke not—did not seem to hear; 
And she, the ‘ soother of his woe,’ 
With fond affection’s blandest look, 
Fondly besought his mind to know, 
As in her own his hand she took,— 
* My husband, why that look of pain? 
The look your eye for ever wears ! 
O give your wife one smile again, 
Be not with her a‘ man of cares!’’ 
Affection’s tones he heeded not, 
Silent as e’er, he sat—and thought—and thought! 


“ I saw him on a tide of care 
Hurried; he smiled, he spake, the while; 
Himself, his mind, his heart, were there, 
For gold came up and crowned his toil. 
But when he turned him from that scene, 
The same deep cloud came o'er his brow, 
Which gave love’s eyes their tears, | ween— 
That plodding look—I see it now! 


“ Are there not many on the earth 
Idolaters,—such men of toil ? . 
The grave will cover all their worth, 
And Wisdom miss them not, the while.” 


—<>— 


GRENVILLE MELLEN, 

Another of the gifted bards of our land has fallen in his 
early prime. The flowers are yet fresh and fragrant on the 
untimely grave of the lamented CLarK, when we are called 
again to perform the mournful rite for Metten. Mournful 
and sad indeed! for it is not merely a friend whose loss we 
deplore, whose companionship we miss, and whose place in 
the circle of our social relations we cannot supply, and would 
not if we could. When the keen eye of genius is quenched 
in darkness, and the wand of his power falls useless in the 
dust—when the strong-minded and pure-hearted are struck 
down in the midst of their days—when the gifted and the 
willing perish at noon, with their works unfinished about 
them, the loss is felt to be public and general; and no one 
who feels an interest in the purity and progress of our na- 
tional literature, can regard the departure of the man of 
genius and moral worth, as less than a national calamity. 

The pages of the Lady's Book have so often borne testi- 
mony to the talents of this favoured son of the muses, that a 
laboured commendation of them from us, is wholly unneces- 
sary. The elevation of thought and language, the purity of 
sentiment and depth of feeling which characterized his poet- 
ical compositions, have been extensively commented upon 
and admired, while he was living; and now that the hand 
which played so cunningly upon the many-toned harp, is cold 
and still for ever, they will be yet more appreciated. 

Mr. MELLEN was eminently social in his feelings, compan- 
ionable, and full of humour and wit. The higher principles 
of his character—patience, fortitude, and submission to the 
Divine will—were severely tried, during a long and painful 
struggle with the disease that finally brought him down. 
Few can understand what a living death his life has been, 
for the last twelve years; and few, therefore, are able to ap- 
preciate the real strength of his character, or the considera- 
tions that give peculiar value and beauty to the works of 
genius which he has wrought out and finished, under such 
circumstances of depression and discouragement. A faithful 
biography and a complete collection of his works, will ex- 
hibit them together in their true light. Such a biography 
and collection, we trust, we shall soon have from the hand of 
one fully competent todo them justice. It will be a lesson to 
those who are too easily disheartened by trial; while the en- 
during fame it will confer on the poet and the man, will show 
the light and ephemeral writers which swarm round the fra- 
grant gardens of our literature, that sound thought, pure and 


elevated sentiment, and a finished diction, are the only sure 
passports to a place in the memory and affections of the world. 
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The History of the Church. A Poem. By N.C. Brooks, A. M- 
pp. 60. 

This poem was read before the “ Diagnothian Literary 
Society” of Marshall College, on the anniversary of July 5th, 
1e41, and is now published by the Society. The subject of the 
work is not exactly that which its title would seem to import. 
We usually understand by the phrase —* History of the 
Church,” a description of the establishment and progress of 
the Christian system of religion. Mr. Brooks goes back to the 
Creation, and considers our religion as coeval with the first 
man, and the worship of God in Eden * by prayer, praise, and 
the observance of the Sabbath,” as the beginning of the 
Church of God on earth. 

Mr. Brooks also sees in every observance, ordinance and 
occurrence, which bore reference to the Church under the 
Law, types of the Gospel dispensation. Thus, Noah was a 
type of John, and the flood a type of his baptism; the three 
sons of Noah were types of the Adamic, Mosaic and Chris- 
tian dispensations. The poem shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, and a deep devotion to its holy truths; 
and the versification is, generally, harmonious, and the style 
chaste and vigorous. 


The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Complete in one volume. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1541. 


We hazard nothing in saying that, take it altogether, this 
is the most elegant work ever issued from the American 
press. In a single volume, not larger than an ordinary duo- 
decimo, the: publishers have embraced the whole of Lord 
Byron’s poems, usually printed in ten or twelve volumes; 
and, what is more remarkable, have done it with a type so 
clear and distinct, that, notwithstanding its necessarily small 
size, it may be read with the utmost facility, even by failing 
eyes. The book is stereotyped, and never have we seen @ 
finer specimen of that art. Every thing about it is perfect. 
The paper, the printing, the binding, all correspond with each 
other; and it is embellished with two fine engravings, well 
worthy the companionship in which they are placed. This 
will make a beautiful Christmas present. 





Lives of Eminent British Lawyers. By Henry Roscoe. 2 vols. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, le4l. 

These volumes embrace memoirs of all the principal Eng- 
lish lawyers, who reached the dignity of the woolsack or the 
Lord Keeper's Seal, from Sir Edward Coke down to Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly. Of course they are full of interest, both to 
professional and unprofessional readers; and the curious facts 
they contain, are well set forth by the agreeable style of the 
writer. 

Greville, or a Seasonin Paris. By Mrs.Gore. 2 vols. Lea 
& Bianchard, Philadelphia, 1°41. 

A very lively, clever book, by a very lively, clever woman, 
and one that may be read with pleasure by those fond of sup- 
posed high life; but with nothing to recommend it to closer 
attention. 

Confessions, or the Blind Heart. By W.G.Simms. 2 vols. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1841. 

An interesting and pathetic story, with rather too strong 
an infusion of the appalling; but abounding in the talent 
characteristic of the author. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, a Tale, by Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. 

[!lustrated with numerous Engravings, with a memoir by 

J. Aikin, M.D. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1841. 


Thank you, Messrs. Appleton, thank you gentlemen for this 
publication. It is honourable alike to your taste and your 
enterprise; and ifthe public does not appreciate your en- 
deavours, then is the publica sodden headed ass. It is really 
a most delightful book, delightful in matter, delightful in ap- 
pearance, delightful in every thing. The Vicar of Wakefield, 
with two hundred Engravings! Who can resist that an- 
nouncement. Ah, glorious old Vicar, glad will all readers be 
to see you in the splendid new dress which the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton have provided ; glad will they be to renew their com- 
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munings with you; glad to listen to your honest good sense, 
and glad to chat once more with madame and the girls. But, 
apostrophies apart, this is acharming book. The engravings 
are numerous and characteristic ; the printing is exquisite; 
and the binding beautiful. In this city it may be had at 
Publisher's Hall, 101 Chestnut Street. 





The People’s Library.—Who will not buy books, when 
they can be had so cheap as they are furnished in this pub- 
lication? In the two numbers issued, Mr. Mc Michael haa 
given his subscribers the whole of James’s Ancient Regime, 
a capital story by Miss Leslie, another by Lady Blessington, 
and a portion of Harry Lorrequer, besides numerous literary 
notices, &c., &c.; and mind, all this, besides the three splen- 
did engravings he has furnished, cost his subscribers just 
fifty cents! 

By the-by, reader, have you ever read Harry Lorrequer? 
If you have not, subscribe to McMichael’s Library at once, 
for such a treat ought not to be allowed toescape you. We 
think we have some relish for such things, and we do not 
hesitate to say, it is the most exquisitely humourous work 
we have ever read. Subscribe and get it, by all means. 





Memoir and Poems of Lucretia Maria Davidson. Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1¢41. 

The recent publication of the poems of Margaret Davidson, 
revived the interest which had been felt in the early talents 
and untimely death of her gifted sister, and this publication 
is opportunely made to supply the demand for her poems, 
which that interest created. The genius of this lovely child— 
for she was but little more when she died—was really mar- 
vellous, and many of her productions are such as would have 


done honvur to the ripest age. 





The Miser, or the Convict of Lisnamona. 2 vols., Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia, 154]. 
An excellent Irish story from the pen of William Carleton, 


author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 





Fragments of German Prose Writers: translated by Sarah 
Austin; with Biographical Sketches of the Author. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 1841 
This book has a double value. 

us with specimens of the writings of the most eminent of the 

German literati,—specimens which convey correct ideas both 

of their style and matter; and in the next place, it supplies 

us with biographical memoirs in relation to them, which are 
of the highest interest. No English writer has laboured in 
the field of German literature, with more success than Mrs. 

Austin. Her translations are singularly accurate and ele- 

gant; and her criticisms are vigorous, free and original. To 

no one, therefore, could such a task as she has here performed 
have been committed with greater certainty of its faithful 
execution. 

Like all the books which issue from the press of the Messrs, 

Appleton, this volume is distinguished by the elegance of 

its typography. 


In the first place it supplies 





Memoirs of Madame Laffarge: written by herself. Trans- 
lated from the French. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1842. 
The trial of Madame Laffarge, charged with the double 

crime of stealing her friend's diamonds, and poisoning her 
husband, excited, from the peculiar circumstances attending 
it, intense interest, not only in France, where it took place, 
but throughout all Europe. Even here great curiosity was felt 
in regard to it; and when, after she was found guilty, and set 
apart for sentence, it was announced that she was actually 
preparing for publication, memoirs of her life, every body of 
course, felt anxious to see them. These memoirs are now 
published. They are written in a light, flippant, and exagge- 
rated strain, hut with a laboured effort to explain away the 
guilt imputed to her,—an effort which cannot be regarded as 
very successful. 





H. F. Anners, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, has published 
“ Miss Landon’s Poetry in 1 vol.”"—** The Gem,”—* The Lit- 
tle Forget Me Not,”—* The Orphan Boy.”—These works are 


very prettily got up, and are well calculated for presents 
Anners does these things beautifully, and seems to understand 
what will suit the tastes of the day. We would recommend 
a call at his very central establishment, in Chestnut Street, 
above Sixth. 

The Young People’s Book. 

The November number of this periodical is a brilliant af- 
fair. We thought we had made astonishing efforts in the 
way of embellishments, but in his present issue, Mr. Mc Mi- 
chael has managed to surpass us in number, and we are not 
quite sure that he has not the advantage in kind. Such a 
collection of memorials of Washington, we have nowhere 
else seen. There are stee! plates of his Tomb, of the medal 
struck for him by order of Congress, of Stuart's various pic- 
tures of him, of Chantrey's and Canova's statues, and of Hou- 
don’s bust, and finely executed wood engraviags of Greenough’s 
and Petrich's new statues, and Siruther’s Sarcophagus. The 
labour and expense of collecting these must have been very 
great, and would have startled an ordinary publisher; but 
the Proprietor of the Young People’s Book, is not of that com- 
plection. He has energy, enterprise and ability, joined to 
ample means, and whatever he undertakes, he will be sure to 
accomplish. The reading matter of the November number is 
also excellent. 


Family Secrets, by Mrs. Ellis. Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia. 

No. 2, of this delightful work has appeared. See what we 

Such home truths as Mrs. Ellis gives us, are 

She resembles in her style, our own cor- 


eaid of No. 1. 
not to be denied. 
respondent, T.S. Arthur, and that is pretty high praise. 





“ The Mignonette,” “ Paul and Virginia, “* The Two Default- 
ers,” ** The Rose,” “ Pure Gold.” D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.. R.3S.H. George, Philadelphia, 1841. 

Another collection of pretty books for the youth of the day. 
The Mignonette is an annual of the smaller size, elegantly 
embellished. The Rose is another, edited by Emily Marshall. 
The Two Defaulters, and Pure Gold, are instructive Tales. 
And Paul and Virginia, is the veritable ** pure gold” from the 
mine of St. Pierre. 

By the way, the Two Defaulters, is from the pen of Mrs. 
Griffith, well known, at least, to our Philadelphia readers. 

Who has not read Paul and Virginia? Is there one so far 
behind the age? This Tale loses none of its beauties by fre- 
quent perusal. It may be mentioned that the works of the 
Messrs. Appletons, are always well printed and embellished; 
and we may add, what has its charm in thia age, they are 
cheap. 

The Gift, Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Since receiving our copy of this work, with Engravings 
from Original Pictures, most of them from the very beautiful 
Gallery of E. L. Carey, Esq., we have bad a peep at a large 
paper copy: we had no idea, before, of the beauty of this 
publication. It is certainly the handsomest Annual ever 
published in our country, and nothing in any foreign one, can 
exceed the two first Engravings by Cheney. 


Waldie’s Library. Edited by Professor Sanderson. 

To most persons the above line would be enough; but to 
those who may not be acquainted with our friends, Waldie 
and Sanderson, we will say, that two more efficient persons 
to conduct an undertaking of this kind, cannot be fonnd. 

Waldie’s Library is a publication of sixty pages—sixty 
numbers a year, a reprint of the must valuable works in the 
English language. The price only $5 a year. 

Saturday Courier. McMakin & Holden. 

It gives us pleasure to take this delightful weekly paper in 
hand, it is so ably conducted. There is a peculiar merit 
about this paper, that ought to entitle the publishers to re- 
ceive $4 a year for it, though the price is only $2. It is this: 
while many other papers give the whole of an article, where- 
by the space in the paper and the time of the reader is takea 
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up, the editors of the Courier condense all the news, and give 
you the pith without the verbiage. The merit of this proceed- 
ing, in a weekly paper, will at once be seen and appreciated. 


New York Mirror. 

This excellent weekly publication still retains its proud 

position among the hebdomadals of the day. The plates in it 

are the most beautiful among the illustrated works of the 
times. 


George P. Morris, editor. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1. Dress of striped plain coloured silk, large velvet 
shawl trimmed with ermine, a lace collar to go over the neck 
of the shawl. Bonnet of dark velvet with feathers. 

Fig. 2. Dress of rich silk. Short velvet mantle lined with 
plaid silk. the fronts and hood with cord and tassels, (see 
plate.) Silk bonnet with the front trimmed with ruche, and 
the outside with feathers, the inside with flowers. 

Fig. 3. A silk walking dress, with tight sleeves—the cap of 
the sleeves is a sable fur, the front and waist trimmed also 
with fur—a muff of the same, completes this very neat dress. 
Bonnet of silk with a varigated feather—inside are flowers. 

Fig. 4. A fall length satin cloak, which, with a mantilla cape 
are trimmed with rich lace, and tied with a thick cord and 


tassel. A satin bonnet, and plume of light feathers. 
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